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ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Very Popular Books. 





Seymour’s Arith metics. 
‘*The best two book Series.’’ 
BY GEO. E. SEYMOUR, A. M., ¢ 
Instructor in the St. Louis High School. 


An Elementary Arithmeti 
(Oral and written). Price, 40c. 
A Practical Arithmetic, 
Price, 60 Cents. 
v 
Specimen copies will be sent to teachers ang 

school officers on receipt of 60 cents. 
2 





‘ 


Hotze’s First Lessons in Physics. 


Hotze’s First Lessons in Physiology. 
BY C. L. HOTZE. 
Price, 75 Cents. 





wgrThese books are gaining rapidly in popu- 
larity, and are among the best books found in 
our schools. Specimen copies will be sent to 
teachers and school officers on receipt of 50c. 





Circles in English Grammar, 
BY T. R. VICKROY, A. M. 
Price, 60 Cents. 


Language Lessons and Technical Grammar 
combined. 
Endorsed by leading teachers, and favored 
with extensive adoption. 
**The best kind of work for graded schools.’’ 
Specimen copies will be sent to teachers and 
school officers on receipt of 40 cents. 


RHETORICAL METHOD. 
BY HENRY W. JAMESON, A.B. 
Price 75 Cents. 








The Fourth Edition of this book is now ready. 
It is highly recommended for use in High 
Schoois and the Freshman class of Colleges. 
‘*There is no better treatment of the subject 
of Composition, than that found in the second 
part of this excellent book.’’ 
Selections for Reading, with an In- 
troduction upon Elocnution. 

BY HENRY W. JAMESON, A. B. 

Price, 1.00. 

**A capital companion book to the author’s 
expellent ‘‘Rhetorical Method,’’ 
Specimen copies of the ‘‘Rhetorical Method’’ 
will be sent to teachers and school officers on 
receipt of 50 cents; and of ‘‘Selectiona for Read- 
ing,’’ on receipt of 60 cents. 


G. I. JONES & CO., 


Wash 


vig Sehool and Business. 


Washington Avenue and Eighteenth Street. 


teen Years Old. The Course of Instruction runs | 
through Three Years. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Of St. 
COMPRISES THE FOLLO 
I. SMITH ACADEMY. 


a 
gton Avenue an“ Nineteenth Street. 
8 Opens September 15th. 


‘ DENHAM ARNOLD, PRINCIPAL. | 


A Preparatory School, for College, Polytech- 
[ANUALTRAINING SCHOOL 


Opens September 12th. 


Cc. M. WOODWARD, DirecrTor. 
This is a School for Boys not less than Four- 





Branches Taught are | 
Mathematics, History, Physics, English Lan- 


guage and Literature, Drawing and the Use of | VI, ST. LOUIS SCHOOLOF FINE ARTS 


Tools; the last named includes Carpentry, Pat- | 


tern-Making, Blacksmithing, Machine- Work, 
and the management of the Engine. | 


Ill. MARY INSTITUTE. 


Beaumont and Locust Streets. 
Opens September 19th. 
Cc. 8. PENNELL, Principau. 


A Completely Equipped School for Girls and 
yonng Ladies. 





W. G. ELIOT, 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


Louis. OF YALE COLLEGE. 


WING DEPARTMENTS: 
IV. THE COLLEGE. 


University Building, Washington Avenue and 
Seventeenth Street. Opens Sept. 15th. 


M. 8. SNOW, Dean. 


DEGREES. 


I. Bachelor of Arts. 
If. Bachelor of A sarge ied 
Ill. Master of Arts 


V. POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL. 


University Building, Washington Avenue and 
Seventeenth Street. Opens Sept. 15th. 


Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dray, 4 


DEGREES. 
I. Cvpvyil Engineer. 
II. Mechanical Engineer. 
Ill, Chemist 
IV. Engineer of Mines. 
Vv. Architect. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
ture, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, and in General Scientific Studies, with 
English, French, and German, Political Econ- 
omy, History, etc. 

For programme, address Prof.Gk0. J. BRUSH, 
Executive Officer, New Haven, Conn. x312-2 


UNION COLLEGE OF LAW. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
The Fall term begins Sept. 21. Diploma ad- 
mits to the Bar of Illinois. For circular address 
14-8 2t H. BOOTH, Chicago, Il. 








LLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 
for the special preparation of teachers. ‘The 
full course of study requires three years. Tui- 
tion free to those who pledge themselves to teach 
in the State; to others, $30 per year. High 
School Department offers the best advantages 
tor preparing for or for b . Tui- 
tion: $30 per year. Grammar School Depart- 
ment furnishes excellent facilities for obtaining 
a good. practical education. Tuition, $25 per 
vear. Terms begin Au ug 29, 1881 and Nov. 21, 
| University Building, Washington Avenue and 1881. For partioulars address Edwin C. Hewett, 


Seventeenth Street. Opens October 3. Petia, Sees. ee 
HALSEY C. IVES, Director. 
VII. ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL. 
No. 1417 Lucas Place. Opens October 12th 
W. G. HAMMOND, LUL.D., Dean. 








ROOKLYN, N. 
(1849 to 1881). L. 


Y., Coll. Gram. School, 
W. Hart, A. M., Prin- 
cipal. Classes small; instruction very thorough 
and individual. Mathematics, Classics, and 
business English, as each scholar selects. (It 
ou have friends’ in Brooklyn, mail them this 
fo urnal. 11-7 12-7 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of ORATORY 





Late Chancellor of the Iowa State University 
Law School. 


CHANCELLOR. 








nasium, &c., are adequately supplied. All 


on Lucas Place, at cost of $130,000, has given 
tion. Its collection of casts, autotypes, and 
purposes of art instruction, by any art school 


the building put in complete order. 





8sT. LOUIS. 


For conditions of admission, or further information, apply to the officers named above. 
The Treasurer’s Office is in Room No. 3, University Building. 
Departments IV., V., VI. and VII. are open to students of both sexes. 
0-0 
In the Undergraduate Departments, comprising the College and Polytechnic School, 
all facilities for the best education, Library, Apparatus, Laboratories, Assay Rooms, Gym- 


work-shop instruction in Manual Training School 
Smith Academy has its own Laboratory, Gymnasium, Reference Library, &c. 
To the School of Fine Arts, the recent erection of the St. Louis Museum of Fine Arts, 


In the Law School, steady advancement has been made during the last three years, 
The accession of Dr. W. G. Hammond, who will give his undivided attention to the School, 
insures its great and continued improvement. 


In the various Departments seventy-five Professors and Instructors are fully employed, 
besides the occasional services of others in Lectures, &. 

The number of students in all departments now exceeds thirteen hundred. 

More than one hundred Lectures on topics connected with Science, History and Litera- 
ture, which are open to the public, are annually delivered in the University Halls. 





N. B. Good board, with lodging, including fire and light, can be obtained at Mrs. 
Wolfe’s, 1014 North Nineteenth Street, and at other equally convenient places, for $20 per 
month and upward. 

A dining-room or private restaurant is expected to be epened Sept. 1st, by Mrs. Eaton, 
No. 1725 Washington Avenue [one block from the University and Law Buildings], where 
full board can be obtained at $3 per week, and single meals at proportionate rates. ° 


I. N. BEERS, Principal. 





Elocution a a Specialty! 





Pror. Brkrs is one of the most successful 
teachers of Elocution in the United States, having 
had 25 years experience, during which time he 
has had under his training many of the most 
prominent educators, ministers, lawyers, and 
public men in this country 
1 Write for special i6-viage circular, giving a 

large list of references and other information. 


the best opportunities for advanced instrue- 210 & 212 N. Third Street, St. Louis. 


other objects of artis not surpassed, for the ee 


in the United States. NIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, Lin- 
cola, Edmund B. Fairfield, S. T. D., LL 
D., Chancellor. Tuition free to ‘all. No charge 
for incidental expenses. All expenses moder- 
ate. Fourteen Professors and Teachers. Class- 
ical, Potente. Literary, Agricultural, and Pre- 
paratory C ourses. Open to both sexes. Ex- 
ive cabinet and apparatus. Send for cata- 
logue. 11-8 12-7 


HOPE™:DEAF 


“undergraduates” have free admission to 





The Library has been largely increased and 





:DEAF 


Dr. Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY ware ne om hey 

and perform the work of the 

Alway s in position, but invisible to others, 
nversation eed even balay: rs y iH 


finely, Wwe aaa with teatitnonials. Address, 
H. P. K. PECK & 00., 858 Broadway, New York, 
H-10 15-3 
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MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, OF LYHH, MASS., 





Woman Is the Hope of the Race. 


Woman can Sympathize with Woman. 


Health of 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
YWEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Is a Positive Cure 
for all these Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
secommon toeour best female population. 
It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 


Change of Life. ¢ 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
an early stage of devel t. The tendency to can- 
cerous humors thereis checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
{t cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessneas, Depression and Indi- 





ion. 
cn feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
fand backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE OOM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western venue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box foreither. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let. Address as above. Mention this Paper. 


Nofamily should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’s 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, bilioariess, 
and torpidity of theliver. 2% cents per bc-. 

aa Sold by all Druggists. “~~ 





~ Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 





The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
oes below any Other series. 
N.B. Special terms made for introduction. 


PRICKS. 
INST CL 45 sth canon bhacre cebGckichehinn ons 50 
Lectures ........ Scehichebaetaeneetnbectcseunat 100 
Common School Edition.................... $1 50 
Counting House Edlition..................... 3 @ 
SESE neuen, peer peiie Bee easeewey 2 00 


A sample copy of either book for examina- 
sion, will besent by mail on receiptof half price 
—or the five books for $3 50. 

The five books sent to teachers for examina- 
tion for $3 50, butonly in reply to requests ac- 
eompanied by the money. 

GILBERT BOOK CO , Publishers. 
9-9 28 N. Fourth Street. St. Lonis. Ma. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established 1828 Bells for all purposes. 
Warranted satisfactory and durable. 


MENEELY & CO., West Troy, New York. 


PENSIONS. 


Every wound or injury. even by accident, or 
any disease entitles a soldier of the late war toa 
ion. All Pensi by the law of January, 
1879, begin BACK at date of discharge or death of 
the soldier Allentitled should apply at once. 
Thousands who sre nov drawing pensions are 
entitled toanincrease. Soldiers and widows of 
the war of 1812 and Mexican war are entitled to 
ions. Thousands are yet entitled to bounty 
but do not know it. Fees in all cases $10. Pa 
forevery description of war claims collected. 
Employ an attorney residing in Washing'on, 
whocan give personal attention to your busi- 
ness American and foreign patents obtained 
on short notice. Send two stamps tor pension 
and bounty laws. Address W t Fitzgerald, 
U. 8. Claim Agent, Lock Box 422, Washington’ 
D.C. 14-3 15-3 

















se 
TTENTION, AGENTS! New Maps, 
Charts. Oil Paintings, Frames etc. 
E. H. ROSS 
311 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
16-7 12t 





E. F. Samor, Esq., of 915 North 
Sixth Street, is an artist, as you see 
by the illustration of the work of his 
own designing, on page 16. He is 
not only an artist, but a genius in his 
special business. 

In fact his original designs in the 
way of visiting cards, invitations, 
programmes, tickets, checks, labels 
and fine stationery, commands the 
best trade in his line from Galveston, 
Texas, to Portland, Oregon. 

He mixes “brains” with his ink, 
and the people are so well pleased 
that they keep on ordering, leaving 
the style and the price entirely with 
him, and each time they like the last 
order better than any before. 

Send a “green stamp” for sample 
and prices of the neatest and most 
artistic designs in printing to be found 
in the West, to E. F. Sailor, and we 
give you a personal guarantee of en- 
tire satisfaction. 








Tue young people of St. Louis 
seldom hear a wore eloquent, practi- 
cal, helpful lecture than was delivered 
Sunday night in St. Paul’s M. E. 
Church, by Wint. E. Scarrett of the 
Indiana Asbury University. He has 
a fine voice, a pleasing address, and 
something to say, worthy not only of 
the hour but of the closest attention 
of the large audience, which he held 
from first to last. We wish this 
splendid lecture could be repeated 
until all the young men of St. Louis 
and the West could hear and profit by 
its noble precepts. We shall hope to 
hear him again. 





Ir will be a good plan to organize 
township institutes. These not only 
call into action all the teachers, but 
also reach the people in each commu- 
nity. The people and the teachers 
are thus brought together. All learn 
that education is a co-operative work 
and a helpful work. 








A good school not only trains all 
the time to habits of cheerful and 
prompt obedience, but to industry 
and economy, and truthfulness and 
forbearance ; just those elements of 
character which insure success, and 
without which there can be no suc- 
cess. 








Did you read the letter of Gov. 
Crittenden, published in another col- 
umn? 








Tue American TEACHERS’ Boureav. 
—Supplies teachers of every grade to 
Colleges, Schools and Families 

WITHOUT CHARGE. 

Sr. Lours Rererences :—Hon. E. 
Long, Supt. of Public Schools; Rev. 
Wm. G. Eliot, Chancellor Washington 
University ; Rev. J. E. Keller, S. J., 
President St. Louis University ; J. B. 


Merwin, editor American Journal of 
Education; Hon. Nathan Cole, Ex- 
Mayor, late M. C.; Hon. N. C. Hud- 
son, Collector of St. Louis. 
Address C. H. Evans & Co., 
706 Chestnut St., Louis. 








& - 


wonREt 


I am prepared to start you in a pleasant busi- 
ness at your own home. Suitable for either sex. 
Outfit only 25c. If you are not gatisfted on re- 
ceiving it, return at once and get your money 
back. Name this paper. ALBERT A. COWLES, 
re baal Litchfield County, Ct. 








BRYAN’sS 


Electric Belt and Suspensories, for 


Nervous Debility, Impotency, 
and. Physical Prostration. 


Send for illustrated pam hlet, or give statement 
of disease, and prompt eply will be sent. Ad- 
7 Appliance Uo., 2 Bond St., N. Y. 





SCHOLARSHIPS. 


We will be pleased to correspond with 
parties wanting scholarships in, any Cot- 
mercial College in St. Louis. Circulars 


and valuable information free. Address 
this office. 














AT ONCE 


tn every County to sell the Wallace Improved ‘‘Peerless"’ Washer. 
Big Commission, Easy Sale, Exclusive Territory, It te without 
doubt the dest self-operating Washer in the world. It will wash 
any kind of clothes clean, from 6 handkerchief to a bed quilt, 
without a particle of rubbing. It will fit iu any kind of boiler. 
We also manufacture @ special etyle that will fit in the old 
fashioned wash-pot, so common inthe Seuth. It will doall the 
familly washing better than it can be done in any other way ; in 
less than half the time it takes by hand, and with one-half the 
soap, without any chemicals or washing preparations, and with- 
out the exhausting lator and the ruinous wearand tear of gar- 
ments as by tie wash-board, or as by the different processes of 
pounding, squeezing and dashing the very life out of them. The 
operation of the machine consists in rapidly and continnously 
forcing all the hot water contained in the boiler from the bottom 
to the surface, through the discharge pipe, at the rate of 15 gallons 
per minute, when in full operation, and then, by the force of 
eaction drawing it downward through the soiled linen. causing 
it to search out and eradicate every atom of dirt; leaving the 
articles afterrinsing thoroughly cleansed and purified. and having 
tue pure whiteness of new goods imparted tothem. The Washer 
is especially valuable for washing all kinds of fractile fabrics, such 
as laces, lawns, cambrics, &c., which are too delicate to be eub- 
jected to the wash-board. We want arenta to remember that our 
Washer is the original self operating Washer, Since our patent 
was cranted (March 93, 1869), there hae been over 20 imitations 
offered for sale,eome of which are 4 direct infringement on our 
patent; but the universal verdict is that our Washer is still the 
** best.” It is made of non-corrosive metal, and is warranted 
never torust or to getout of repair. It throws two steady streams 
and will work with much less heat than any other Washer. One 
agent reports 140 sales in one month ; another 72 in two weeks ; 
ancther sold 40in ten days. We have scores of agents who are 
selling 12 Washers every week. Any intelligentman or woman 
cen doas well. AGENTS WANTED in every County. Most of 
our agents are averaging over $100 profit every month. Re- 
member, we guarantee every Washer to give perfect satisfaction. 
Price, only $8, delivered free, all charges paid, to any part of the 
United States. Cash must accompany allorders. Remit by Post 
Office order, regietered letter, bank check or draft. For our 

bility we refer you to any Newspaper 


Tesponsi Express Company 
in this city. Descriptive tions sent with 


imoching, address, WALLACE Pi swoon co 
50s Warren St., Ne ¥- 





CAMP’S PRIMARY MAPS. 
The Best Physical and Political 
Outline Maps Published. 


Encouraged by the favor with which the larger 
set of Camp’s New Outline Maps have been re- 
ceived, we have prepared a new and beautiful 
set of maps, which ure especially designed for 
the use of scheols which think they cannot diford 
to purchase the larger set. 


The Primary Set consists of 
No. 1. The hemispheres, size about 30x50 inches 
se 25x30 ai 


No. 2. North America .... 

No. g. Tue United States. . “\ ae 6 
No. 4. south America..... “4 25x30 ** 
No. 5. Europe............. . mmo ¢ 
MO. BG. BOB. cc cccccctPhes = 2x3e 
Os Fo MME ccccccccecese pied 25x30 =‘ 
No. 8. Oceanica........... is 25x30‘ 


his set is as well engraved and as well made 
in every particular as the larger set; the num- 
bers = identical, and the same key will accom- 
pany it. 


Prices of Camp’s Primary Maps, 
with Key. 


Backed with muslin, colored, bound in neat 
NN 0 v5 kaeg acnndpe veh enewes anes etceie $20 

Backed with muslin, colored, bound, var- 
nished, on rollers 


eee ener errors eeseerers 


The Common School Set of Apparatus 


Embraces in addition to the Desks and Seats, 
the Teacher’s Desk and Chair, Kecitation Seat 
and B'ackboards, a set of Camp’s Outline Maps 


and Key, costing from............ $20.00 te $30.00 
Set Reading Charts.................. 3.00 to $5.00 
Set Cutter’s Ph “ys Charts... .8.00 to 18 00 
Teacher’s Guide to Illustration...........,.. 1.00 
Terrestrial 8-inch Globes ........... 8.00 1 86.00 
Hemisphere 5-inch Globe. .................. 3B 
Object Teaching Forms ..................... 3.% 
I oiingc calc ccqsdtwuvwesdeececes 1% 
EE IED, « cicutinresasveseswacquceess 1.16 


»% 
For circulars of school desks, maps, globes, 
charts, and apparatus of all kinds, address with 
stamp for reply, and write direct to 


J. B. MERWIN, 
704 Chestuut Street. St Louis. 





Illinois Central Railroad. 


TIME TABLE. 





Train No. 3, Daily, 
Trainl, Daily with Through 





STATIONS exceptSunday Sleeping Car 
Chicago to New 
Orleans 

Leave Chicago...... 8.40 a. m. 8.30 p.m. 
Arrive Effingham .. 4 4¢ p.m. 8.55 a. m. 
Arrive Odin ........ 7.10 p. m. 5 Sa. m. 
Arrive Centralia.... 7.35 p.m. 6.10 a. m. 
Leave Centralia..... 10.05 p. m. 6.15 a. m. 
Arrive Cairo........ 4.058. m. 10.50 a. m. 
Arrive Martin...... 7.40a.m. 1.25 p. m. 
Leave Martin....... 10.40 a.m. 10.15 p. m. 
Arrive Nashville. ... 7.3) p.m. 10.00 a. m. 
Arrive Milan........ 9.10a. m. 2.45 p.m. 
Leave Milan... .... 12.°5 p. m. 3.3 a.m. 
Arrive Memphis.... 4.15 p. m. 8.154. m. 
Arrive Jackson,Ten 10.40 a. m. 4.06 p. m. 
Leave Jackson, Ten.10.45a@.mM. «cs eee 
Arrive Mobi'e, Ala.1.50a.m. —_........ 
Arrive Gr. Junction!2.45 p. m. 6.00p. m. 
Leave Gr. Junction 6.22 p m. 6.22 p. m. 
Arrive Memphis. .. 8.20 p. m. 8.20 p. m. 
Arrive Jackson, Mis 10.45 p.m. 3.21 a. m. 
Leave Jackson, Miss 5.49 a.m. 5.40 a. m. 
Arrive Vicksburg 8.00 a. m. 8.00 a. m. 
Arrive New Orleans 7.15 a.m. 11.00 a. m. 





NOTE—That Train No. 3 (with through New 
Orleans sleeper) leaving Chicago at 8330 p. m. 
daily, arrives at New Orleans at 11:00a m_ the 
second morning (33); hours). This is 8 hours 
quicker time than has ever been made from Chi- 
cago to New Orleans, and 8 hours quicker time 
than by any other route. 

N That Train No. 3, leaving Chicago st 
8:3) p. m., arrives ut Memphis via Grand Junc- 
tion and the Memphis & Charleston Railroad, s 
8:20 p. m. (23 hours and 50 minutes from Chica- 
go). Passengers on this train have the advan 
of through sleeper to Grand Junction, which 

ed at 6:00 p. m. . 

NOTE—Tha ngers leaving on Train No. 
1,make connection at Milan with Louisville & 
Nashville train, arriving at Memphis at 4:15p- 
m ; also at Grand Junction with Memphis 
Charleston Railroad, arriving at Memphis # 


8:20 p. m. 

NOTE—The close connection with the Mobile 
& Ohio Railroad at Jackson,Tenn. ,and the quick 
time we are thus enabled to make. Mobile pas- 
sengers can secure sleeping car accommodations 
for Train No. 1 at Du Quoin, at 12:15a. m., and 

in at Jackson, Tenn., direct for Mobile. 
“Ses y, A. H. HANSON, 
General Passenger Agent. 
THOS. DORWIN, General Northern Passeng® 
Agent, Chicago. 


C. E. RUSSELL, Traveling Pass. Agt., Chicag9- 


}JOHN J. SPROULL,'General Agt., New York. 
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Mr. J. H. Bares, Newspaper Advertising 
Agent, 41 Park Row (Times page 2 New 
York, is authorized to contract for advertise- 
ments in all the editions ofthe AMERICAN JoUR- 
NAL OF EDUDATION at our best rates. 
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We do not hold ourselves responsi- 
ble for any views or opinions express- 
ed in the communications of our cor- 
respondents. 

Our associate editors are only re- 
sponsible for such articles as appear 
over their own signatures or initials. 








We have associated with us in the 
editorial department, and also in the 
business management of the JournaL 


Mr. Theodore Harris, a son of Dr. 
Ww. T. Harris, who has been so long 
and so honorably identified with the 
educational interests of St. Louis and 
the Southwest. 








Ovr Normal Schools in Missouri 
are all doing well in the increased 
number in attendance, in practical 
work, in their influence outside, in 
showing voters and tax-payers the 
value of intelligent labor in the school 
room, over that which is altogether 
untrained and experimental. 








Gov. Rosperts asks very properly, 
why not let the owners of the lands 
of Texas, who reside outside the 
State, pay for the 
GOOD SCHOOLS 

which everywhere enhance its value? 

If this were done in Texas and 
Missouri, and Arkansas, and all the 
other Western and Southern States, 
good schools could and would be 
maintained at very slight cost to the 
resident tax-payers. 

The time children have to devote 
to school—only about 

THREE YEARS 

op an average, passes so quickly that 
they ought to get the best of teaching 
in this short time, and if non-resident 
tax-payers who own land paid their 
share of taxes, the cost of schools 
would be light. 








“A book,” says Mr. Beecher, ‘‘is 
not merely so much printed paper 
and the binding. Right books are 
the epitomes of men’s lives. They 
are the grain; straw and chaff driven 
away. 

The best moods, the final learning, 
thesinspiration of the noblest hours 
of men with whom the world has 
dealt as a furnace deals with ore, 
they are a treasury in which men 
have heaped the golden ingots seven 
times refined. Books outlive ewpires. 

They fly without wings, walk with- 
out feet; houses of supply are they, 
that without money or price feed men 


They feed thousands without dimin- 
ishing the supply ; they give and yet 
keep. Loaves that increase as they 
are broken, and after feeding thous- 
ands are ready for thousands more.” 








Tue Board of Education of Kan- 
sas City, during the absence of Prof. 
J.M. Greenwood, the able superin- 
tendent of their city schools, without 
his knowledge or consent, voted him 
an increase of $400 per annum in his 
salary. We don’t know how the svu- 
perintendent took such a proceeding. 
but we hope he will not seriously ob- 
ject, because there are a large num- 
ber of places in Missouri, Kansas, II- 
linois, Texas and other States where 
such a step might be taken with emi- 
nent propriety by other bodies who 
have competent and efficient service 
rendered for a price altogether too 
small for the credit or comfort of the 
men and women who are doing the 
work. 

We hope this move in the right di- 
rection will not stop at Kansas City. 








Pror. BicLey, who organized one 
of the best systems of graded schools 
in Moberly that we have in the State 
of Missouri, and conducted the sys- 
tem successfully for years, was invit- 
ed at a largely increased salary, to 
the position of superintendent of the 
schools in Oairo, Ill., and accepted 
the place. 

Illinois gains a valuable citizen and 
& first-class school superintendent by 
this change. Missouri can ill afford 
to spare such timber from the ranks 
of its educational force. 








Does Kansas City expect to bid 
against the State of Missouri, in its 
late move in raising the salary of its 
city superintendent $400? 








That letter from Gov. Crittenden 
of Missouri, should be read and its 
suggestions acted upon. Send 50c 
to Sherman Spencer, St. Louis, and 








suffering from soul hunger. 


Ir must never be forgotten that the 
school has its chief work in initiating 
the pupil into the accumulated wis- 
dow of the race, as a preliminary to 
his original additions to the same. 
Unless he knows what has been 
thought, observed and done, he runs 
the risk of traveling round in a nar- 
row circle of his own, and wasting 
his life in repeating discoveries long 
since made. Hence in early life 
there predominates the assimilating 
stage of education; in maturer life, 
the stage of original acquisition. 








Do our teachers fully realize the 
power of the printed page to enlight- 
en the tax-payers as to the value of 
school training? 


Do they use the local columns of 
the newspapers to the fullest possible 
extent, to show what is being done? 
They will find it interesting and prof- 
itable to do so. 








That letter of Gov. Crittenden, 
which we publish in another column, 
is of more interest and importance 
than at its first reading might ap- 
pear. Mr. Sherman Spencer will be 
glad to help carry out the suggestions 
of Gov. Crittenden, and will furnish 
the book, post-paid, to any one for 
50 cents. Please address him direct. 








Tue St. Louis Fair will this year 
exceed all others in its extent and at- 
tractions. 

Our latch-string will be out. Come 
and see us at 704 Chestnut street. 
We expect, of course, to take the 
first premium again this year, as we 
did last, over all competitors, on our 
“Patent Gothic Desks and Seats,” 
Globes, Maps, Charts, Blackboards, 
and all the other essentials to school 
supplies. Come and see vs and re- 
joice with us. 








Uss the local press to build up tae 
schools, and to cheer, encourage and 





get the book. 


lead on, 
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INTERESTING FACTS. 


ROM the tenth annual report of 
Gen. John Eaton, United States 


Commissioner of Education, we glean 
the following items of interest: 

Abcut 8,000 letters of inquiry were 
sent to him from the several States, 
asking information relating chiefly to 
school legislation, methods of teach- 
ing and discipline, and courses of 
study, or advice and direction for the 
establishment and conduct of normal 
schools and teachers’ institutes, for 
the creation of public schools where 
none exist, for the investment of 
school funds, etc. 

The matter of the report is deriv- 
ed from the reports of States, Terri- 
tories and cities, of schools of all 
classes, and of various related insti- 
tutions, as libraries and museums. 

These reports of course grow in 
value and interest, and in importance 
too, every year. 

There is a decided improvement 
manifest in our educational progress 
in the statistics given. 

Take for instance the 

SCHOOL POPULATION, 

The total school population in the 
States is 14,782,765. The number 
enrolled in public schools, 9,328,003. 
The average daily attendance, 5,223,- 
100, six States not reporting. 

This leaves, you see, nine million 
five hundred and fifty-nine thousand 
and over, out of school. ; 

What sort of men and women will 
grow up from such material? 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

The total number of teachers em- 
ployed in the public schools of the 
States was 270,163; in the Territo- 
ries, 2,523, Idaho not reporting, and 
in Indian Territory only the Chock- 
taws—272,686 teachers all told. 

All the States and Territories save 
Georgia, Idaho, New Mexico, and 
three nations cf Indian Territory, 
report the average salaries of teachers 
and in the States the wages of men 
vary from $25.54 a month in South 
Carolina to $84.46 in Nevada; the 
wages of women, from $22.83 in New 
Hampshire to $83 in Nevada; of the 
Territories the District of Columbia 
pays the highest salary to men, viz: 
$89.47, and Arizona the highest to 
women, viz: $68. In Maryland the 
average is the same for both sexes, 
viz: $43.49; this is also the case in 
the Choctaw and Seminole tribes of 
Indian Territory, where the average 
is $50 a month. 

The greatest difference between the 
salaries of men and women is in 
Massachusetts, where the former re- 
ceive an average of $67.44 a month; 
the latter, $33.50. 

INCOME AND EXPENDITURES. 

The total annual school income re- 

ported by all the States and Territo 


ries is $83,788,074; annual expendi- 
ture, $78,191,522, of which $8,457,- 
194 were expended for buildings, ap- 
paratus, &c; $808,549 for salaries of 
superintendents, and $54,078,321 for 
teachers’ salarf€s. The estimated 
real value of sites, buildings, and all 
other school property is $178,294,155, 
nine States and three Territories not 
reporting. 

The expenditure per capita of the 
school population varied from 95c in 
Georgia to $15.26 in Massachusetts, 
and per capita of enrollment in pub- 
lie schools from $1.41 in North Caro- 
lina to $17.17 in California. 

Over $50,000,000 expended every 


-year for teachers’ salaries. 


As a money investment the schools 
of the United States begin to loom 
up into large proportions, command- 
ing attention and challenging inquiry 
as to what we get for such an invest- 
ment. 


*» 


PETITIONS TO CONGRESS. 





HE last annual report of the U. 
S. Commissioner of Education 


is a volume revealing to the student 
of political economy a condition of 
things which we should think would 
move every State Legislature as well 
as the Congress of the United States, 
to take such immediate and decisive 
steps, each within its own jurisdic- 
tion, as would insure a common 
school education and training to the 
vast multitude that are now growing 
up in ignorance and crime. 

This matter cannot be deferred 
longer with safety. Congress should 
be flooded with petitions. 

Hon. Jas. S. Rollins of Columbia, 
Mo., a life-member of the National 
Educational Association, and a gen- 
tleman who has not only devoted 
much time, but who has used his own 
private means largely to promote the 
cause of education, addressed a letter 
to the President of the Association, 
urging action on this matter on the 
part of this influential body of edu- 
cators. He says: 

“The future welfare of the people, 
the permanency of the government 
itself, greatly depends upon the mor- 
al and intellectual culture of the 
masses of the people. Ignorance is 
alike the great foe to human happi- 
ness and to free government. The 
remedy is to establish and to encour- 
age all those agencies which are cal- 
culated to educate, enlighten, enlarge 
and liberalize the knowledge and 
opinions of our countrymen. More 
especially to encourage and strength- 


en the 
PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


as they exist in the different States 
of the American Union. To do this 
the government of the United States 
should continue the liberal policies 





heretofore pursued in making contri- 
butions for the education of the peo- 
ple of the different States. There is 
a source thus far of never-ending 
supply to meet these wants: the great 
inheritance which has come to us in 
the 
PUBLIC LANDS 

belonging to all the people of the 
country, properly guarded and hus- 
banded, and the interest on the pro- 
ceeds of the sales thereof annually 
distributed for educational purposes, 
according to the rule of federal rep- 
resentation in the Congress of the 
United States, fortified by the aid 
which will be furnished by the States 
themselves, present to us a scheme of 
education and enlightenment never 
enjoyed by any other people in the 
history of our race. 

I commend through you to the 
members of the convention the pas- 
sage of the resolutions which I here- 
with transmit to you: 


RESOLUTIONS. 


This convention, deeply impressed 
with the thought that the best and 
surest way to preserve the happy 
form of free government under which 
we live, and to promote the well-being 
and happiness of all the people now 
and hereafter to inhabit the United 
States, is to provide ample means to 
establish and maintain a system of 
training and education whose advan- 
tages will be extended to the children 
of every State that may constitute a 
portion of the American Union; and 
that to provide such means in fur- 
therance of this great and beneficent 
object, with the least possible cost to 
the tax-payers, that the proceeds of 
the sales of the public lands now and 
hereafter to be owned by the people 
of the United States, shall forever be 
sacredly dedicated to their education. 
And to meet this desirabie object the 
convention of the National Educa- 
tional Association, now assembled in 
Atlanta, Georgia, composed of dele- 
gates representing the public senti- 
ment of every portion of our great 
country, have adopted the following 
resolutions : 

Resolved, That this convention re- 
commend to the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States 
Congress the 

PASSAGE OF .A LAW 
setting apart the proceeds of thesales 
of the public lands in all future time 
to the education of all the -children 
of the United States, to be distribut- 
ed according to the ratio of repre- 
sentation of the different States in 
Congress; that said proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands be safely in- 
vested in United States securities, the 
interest thereon to be annually dis- 
tributed among the different States, 





according to the rule above designat- 


ed, and to be expended under the di- 
rections of the law of Congress, in 
maintaining such a system of 
FREE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

as may be established in the different 
States, devoting such part of said 
fund to the support of Normal 
Schools, established for the education 
of teachers in the different States, 
and to such institutions now estab- 
lished, the ‘leading objects of which 
shall be to teach such branches as are 
related to agriculture and the me. 
chanic arts and mining, in order to 
promote the liberal and practical ed- 
ucation of the industrial and laboring 
classes’ in the several pursuits and 
professions of life, as Congress may 
by law direct. Provided, that no 
such law abridge the rights of the 
pre-emptioner or of the homestead as 
now guaranteed by law ; and provid- 
ed further that in the distribution of 
the interest’ on said fund annually, 
for a period of not less than 10 years, 
the same shall be distributed in the 
proportion of illiteracy now existing 
among the populations of the differ. 
ent States. 

fiesolved, That a committee of one 
from each of the States represented 
in this convention be appointed by 
the President to memorialize Con- 
gress upon the subject of the forego- 
ing resolution.” 


= > 


THE MOST AND THE BEST. 


HEN we take iato considers 
tion the fact that in a large ma 


jority of cases, the boys and girls at- 
tend school only three years, and 
that then they are pushed out into 
the world to make their own way, o 
fail to make it, and drop into the 
ranks of crime—when we take these 
facts into consideration, it. seems to 
us that it does not require much a- 
gument to prove the necessity of 
having the best instructors which 
money or experience can procure, 
take charge of the training and it 
struction of these pupils during these 
three years. 

These children thus instructed, 0 
uninstructed, are to be the citizens, 
jurors, law-makers for you and fot 
me, for great railroad corporations, 
for banks, for insurance companies, 
law-makers for all the vast and valu 
able interests involved in our ne¥ 
progress. 

What sort of law-makers, juror, 
voters, will these uninstructed peopl 
make ? 

We are already witnessing some of 
the results of this lack of educatiod 
this lack of culture, this lack of judg 
ment, in the poor and unwise legisla 
tion with which our States are 9 
flicted. 

The best thing to do is to give ™ 








such a school education as will fit the 
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masses for the proper discharge of 
their duties in these several positions 
of responsibility. 

We must have wise, fair, honora- 
ble law-makers, or we must smart for 
and pay for the poor laws and the 
unwise legislation of the uncultured 
and the ignorant. 

Ignorance is an expensive luxury 
everywhere and all the time. 

We need a thousand able teachers 
for our common schools where we 
now have one. 





Itinors and several other States 
have taken the right step in making 
ample and timely provision to pay 
the school teachers every month. 

We have urged this important mat- 
ter for years, and are glad to chroni- 
cle these facts. 

Now let our teachers and school 
officers secure the adoption of this 
provision of the Illinois school law 
in every other State in the West and 
South. 

Our teachers ought to be and could 
be paid promptly every month, in 
cash, as other people are paid. They 
earn their money and are justly en- 
titled to it. 
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COMMON SENSE IN SCHOOLS. 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


HERE are some clever sketches 
by Miss Hale called the Peterkin 


Papers, which though written origi- 
nally for children, can well be laugh- 
ed over by older people. They de- 
scribe the troubles and adventures of 
the Peterkin family, who while really 
trying to be wise in the most ponder- 
ous way, are yet continually unable 
to solve the simplest problems of 
their every day life, and are often 
only saved from utter despair by the 
advice of ‘‘the lady from Philadel- 
phia,” who quietly suggests the only 
possible way of escaping the difficul- 
ties from which the combined efforts 
of the family bave been unable to 
extricate them. 

The stories are of course absurd 
caricatures, as for instance the one 
that relates how Elizabeth Eliza was 
forced to sit on the piazza to play on 
the piano which the carters had left 
with the keys turned towards the 
window. Though this arrangement 
answered for the summer, it became 
inconvenient as the cold weather came 
on, as the necessity of having the 
window open to play through, ren- 
dered the room rather cold. The 
trouble is finally laid before the “‘lady 
from Philadelphia,” who saggests that 
the piano might be turned round. 

But all true caricatures have al- 
ways a foundation of truth un- 
der them, and this is what gives the 
fascination to these absurd little sto- 
ries of the Peterkins. 


We are often tempted to wish that 
the “lady from Philadelphia” might 
be put on the committees of some of 
our schools, or indeed, if the truth 
must be said, might be given a place 
on some of the college faculties, or 
corps of teachers. It seems as if 
many things about which multitudes 
of words are uttered, were so simple 
that no one could help seeing how 
they were to be done, and why that 
was the only way of doing them. 

So many questions of management 

and teaching are, after all very much 
like the problem of Elizabeth Eliza’s 
piano. 
All we need in schools is a little 
common sense to see what we are 
trying to dv in any special depart- 
ment, a little common sense to per- 
ceive the way to do it, and a little 
common sense to enable us to break 
away from prescriptive and tradi- 
tional rules. There are so many 
books and lectures on schools and 
teaching, and so little that is clear- 
sighted and straight to the point! 

Tbere is a book—I do not know 
whether it has been reprinted in this 
country—which is from the Cam- 
bridge University Press of England, 
which should be known and read of 
all teachers. I refer to J. G. Fitch’s 
“Lectures on Teaching,” published 
this year. It consists of fifteen lec- 
tures on some of the problems in 
Teaching, delivered in 1880 under the 
auspices of the University of Cam- 
bridge, England. That it may be 
seen how.much. ground .the lectures 
cover, I give their titles in order: 


1. The Teacher and his Assistants. 

2. The School—its Aims and Or- 
ganization. 

3. The School-room and its Appli- 
ances. 

4. Discipline. 

- Learning and Remembering. 
. Examining. 

. Preparatory Training. 

. The Study of Language. 

. The English Language. 

10. Arithmetic as an Art. 

11. Arithmetic as a Science. 

12. Geography, and the Learning 
of Facts. 

13. History. 

14. Natural Science. 

15. The Correlation of Studies. 

Any one. interested in the work of 
teaching, will see at once how many 
points of interest must be touched 
under these heads, but no one who 
has not read the book can possibly 
realize how much sturdy common 
sense is crowded into its pages. 

It is not the work of a theorist, but 
of an eminently practical man, and 
one who has had large experience in 
the actual work of actual schools, as 
no real teacher will fail to discover. 


1 oS or 
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The chapter on the Teaching of Lan- 


guages is above all praise—but it 
would be‘unreasonable to place any 
chapter far above the others. 

The lectures ought all to be read 
by every teacher in the land. 





Tuose experts who examine goods 
in the mechanical department of the 
St. Louis Fair—we expect when they 
come to see the extent and superior- 
ity of display in school desks, maps, 
globes, charts, &c., will award the 
premium—where it is most deserved. 
Will our friends call at 704 and see 
the “Blue Ribbon” goods, and tell 
their friends about it? Merit wins. 
———____<g>— 


GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 








i news good books are simply indis- 
pensable. We must have them 
or lose the children. 

A child that does not form and 
strengthen the habits that are caused 
by enjoying good books early in life, 
and in a familiar way, is sure to form 
habits opposed to all such—and_ hab- 
its which, because congenial to in- 
stinctive or inbred laziness of mind 
or body, or congenial to ruder ways 
of living, and rougher scenes and 
comrades, cannot be overcome at all, 
or, if at all, only with difficulty and 
by a greater effort af will-power than 
is natural to most of us. 

If not a reader of choice books, 
with a hearty relish, by the age of 14 
or 16, the child probably never will 
become one, but will have become 
fond of physical exercise or social 
amusements, and the mind is left to 
dwarf and dwindle forever. 

Such a mind will outsleep Rip Van 
Winkle. 

We must have good books to make 
solid and valuable citizens—the men 
and women that are fit to become 
parents, and rear bright children, for 
our tastes and powers are clearly he- 
reditary—as any old physician or ex- 
perienced teacher can prove by many 
an instance. 

Does any one doubt it? No stock- 
grower doubts it. No gardener, no 
nursery man, no sensible farmer. 

We must have good books, to at- 
tract desirable settlers—parents who 
value the education of their children. 
The whole tone and spirit of a com- 
munity will be surely elevated and 
refined if choice books are the food 
of the youthful minds. One genera- 
tion will revolutionize a town. 

Get the books—just get them and 
begin, for the stock will grow, or else 
the community is sunk too low to re- 
deem and save. 

Reader, you are the centre of a 
circle. Make it move, the whole, and 
at once, to save the coming season, 
the long nights, the leisure days of 
the farm, the spare hours if not days. 

The books should be bought, cata 
logued and circulating by the middle 
or the 20th of October, if possible, 





Where to begin? What to do?— 
Somebody in the district can do it 
by mere common sense—or, if no one 
thinks he can, write to Hon. John 
Eaton, Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C , for the ten-page pam- 
phlet called 

LIBRARY AIDS, 

and it will be sent you. It gives 
names and titles of everything you 
want to know as to libraries, from the 
best librarians of all the United 
States and Europe; Justin Winsor 
of Boston; W. F. Poole, Chicago; 
Frederick Vinton, Princeton, N. J.; 
S. B. Noyes, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Fred- 
erick Leypoldt, the Library Journal, 
New York. 

Now you have enough to start on, 
in order to get all the facts. 

Let us have three hundred if not 
five hundred new libraries started in 
October. They would be better than 
the Oriental tales of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob, as sources of perennial 
and increasing waters of truth and 
knowledge, to bless many genera- 
tions, to quicken inventive spirits, to 
illumine those who sit in darkness; 
to associate the young reader with 
the greatest and best writers of all 
past time, to raise the humble and 
lowly as the pupils of the grandest 
and noblest who have lived far away 
or long ago. 

As an instance, what could Gar- 
field have done as chairman of the 
Committee on Finance without books 
and pamphlets to lay before him all 
the financial history and legislation 
of our Nation and Europe? 

What can the poor, ignorant, friend- 
less boy do for himself without books, 
if he can attend school but a few 
weeks in winter? 


Dear reader, start up and do what 
you can for some mute, inglorious 
Milton, who will otherwise never be 
armed and equipped as champicn 
to bless his native land. 

L. W. HART. 





Suort, good-natured, hopeful, help- 
ful things said of the schools and 
what they are doing, are always well 
received ky both editors and readers. 

Can youssay these good things in 
the local columns of the county pa- 
pers? Try it—it will help all round. 





A little explanation on the part of 
the teacher, showing the pupil just 
how this lesson of to-day can be 
used, and the facts gleaned utilized, 


will greatly interest and profit all in 
the class. 


Ir you have any skin diseases or diseases 
of the hair or scalp, any itching or discolora- 
tions, sun burns, freckles, pimples, rough or 
dry harsh skin, you have in Dr. C. W. Ben- 
son’s Skin Cure, a sure, perfect and elegant 
remedy. Sold by all druggists. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
In Malarial Troubles. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is an excellent 











to make the most of our advantages. 


adjuvant in malarial troubles. In despond- 
ency and debility it has beneficial effects. 
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ESSENTIAL THINGS. 


ON. D. F. DE WOLF, State 
School Commissioner of Ohio, 


read a paper before the Atlanta Con- 
vention entitled “Some Essentials in 
the Development of a School Sys- 
tem.” He said: 

‘‘The work of educating, to-day, 
no longer confines itself to the teach- 
ing of the three Rs. It embraces 
pre-eminently the awakening of ideas 

_and sentiments relating to success in 
life. The State is not alone interes- 
ted in the mere intelligence of the 
individual, but much more in his re- 
lations to success in his special call- 
ing, not only that he may contribute 
his part to the civilizing instrumen~ 
talities but as the only way in which 
his intelligence will lead him to re- 
gard order as requisite to his freedom 
to develop practical results, and the 
freedom of others to do the same. 

Society is interested in the thrift of 
each individual, and it will demand 
that not only the knowledge and skill 
shall be developed, but that also 
those virtues which are essential to 
the securing of comfortable condi- 
tions, shall be inculcated in the 
schools, such as self-denial, prudence, 
temperance in the gratification of ar- 
tificial or unnatural tastes, temper- 
ance in eating and drinking, a high 
regard for institutions and arts which 
promote culture and virtue, such as 
music, literature, etc. It will de- 
mand that, above all, a high sense of 
social justice and social responsibil- 
ity shall be inculcated, to manifest 
itself in the effort, not only to pre- 
sent a pure personal example, but 
also to promote by other means than 
by example, pure characters in others. 

Men stand aghast at the prophetic 
rumblings of an unreasoning and re- 
lentless communism. And well they 
may. Itis a more serious thing, I 
believe, than many of us dare speak 
of above our breath. I verily be- 
lieve, and I am not constitutionally a 
croaker, that a more thorough study 
of this problem of 

PUBLIC EDUCATION, 
and development of higher thoughts 
regarding it than have ever prevailed, 
is our only safeguard against this 
communism. 
THE FIRST REQUISITE. 


A most essential requisite of a pub- 
lic school system is a full man or wo- 
man to conduct it, instead of its work 
being committed largely to girls and 
boys without reasoning power, origi- 
nal or acquired, or to martinets train- 
ed in speeial schools or in narrow ex- 
periences in school-room life alone. 
In the perfect system the people will 
call to their aid, especially in our 
large cities, which ought to lead in 
the matter, and, indeed, they will so 
organize the country school as to em- 





ploy_there also a body of large-mind- 
ed, level-headed, thorough thinkers, 
cognizant of the great wants of the 
age, of the great tendencies of the 
age, and capable of moulding the 
system, establishing its practices and 
linking its work on to the daily inter- 
ests of society. 

This carries with it several impor- 
tant particulars as essential to the 
procuring of such talent and ability 
for the work. The chief essential 
here has already been referred to as 
necessary to the internal working of 
the system itself, and that is, such a 
warm and social interest in the mat- 
ter as will direct the best and most 
cultured minds to assume and main- 
tain an interest in this work. But 
culture can only result from cultured 
surroundings, as we have shown. 
Hence one of the most essential re- 
quisites of the coming system is such 
a social position for the teacher as 
will render the highest culture avail- 
able in the schools. 

The time seems most propitious for 
the consideration of this subject. 

The popular feeling is tender, fra- 
ternal and patriotic in an eminent de- 
gree, this feeling having culminated 
into expression through a providence 
that points strongly in the direction 
of our thought. Our hearts are mag- 
ically knit to the heart of a man who, 
like a larger number of our great and 
useful men than ever before, has lifted 
himself out of what are called the 
lowest walks of society into a quality 
of life in which we all acknowledgea 
sensible interest. This peculiar ex- 
pression of feeling so spontaneous, 
so personal, so universal, is the index 
to a great civilized and civilizing hu- 
muan interest in all the great capa- 
bilities of the race, a recognition of 
their use, serviceability, to each man 
and to all men. 

Let us hope that in the midst of 
the other inspired and inspiring 
thought and work of our generation, 
we are ready to welcome, in the full- 
ness of its benevolent design, this still 
higher inspiration to establish a tru- 
er social system, founded on no fiend- 
ish desire to level men to a common 
death of individuality, but on the su- 
preme effort to level ourselves and 
others up through opportunity and 
encouragement, through a recognition 
of the fact that perfect conditions of 
the whole come only through perfect 
conditions of all the parts, and that 
the true interests of the individual 
are to be attained only through the 
perfection of his larger self, society. 


Attention in school is of two 
kinds: (a) to one’s own work, ab- 
sorbed in individual investigation re- 
gardless of the occupation of one’s 
fellows, (b) the work of others—as 
in a class recitation wherein each pu- 








pil is alert, watching the process of 
interaction between the minds of his 
fellow pupils and that of the teacher, 
himself participating. The pupil’s 
industry consists of these. two kinds 
of attention. 

With the power of attention, moral 
and intellectual forces unite. Atten- 
tion is intellect acted upon directly 
by the will, and without such combi- 
nation with the will, there is no such 
thing as higher insigbt or thinking. 


LETTER FROM CHICAGO. 





Editors American Journal of Education: 


HICAGO will no doubt be wil- 
ling to yield the palm to St. 


Louis im one respect at least. 


I refer to the kindergartens in the 
public schools. 

Your city has done nobly in this 
direction, having, as we understand, 
over 60 of these establishments. 

This city has done little or nothing 
in this respect. Ido not know what 
is the trouble. Probably knowledge, 
faith and money are the factors want- 
ing. They are needed in any great 
reform or movement. 

We are glad to notice that your 
paper now and then has a word on 
the kindergarten. 

That is something which reaches 
down underneath to improve the 
masses of society. 

The faculties of child nature while 
in the most plastic period, are form- 
ed and guided. ‘An ounce of pre- 
vention worth a pound of cure,” is 
the great Froebelian motto or idea. 
To-day this agency is needed as nev- 
er before. You would not expect 
these thousands of dastardly erimes 
filling the daily papers, would be 
committed by those who had in child- 
hood received any sort of influence 
or guiding, such as it is the aim of 
the kindergarten to give! 

Impossible, almost. 

Moreover, if crime in this city goes 
shamefully “‘unwhipped of justice,” 
while we have a mayor who disgraces 
his office as no one who ever preced- 
ed him, then the necessity is laid 
upon good people to consider how 
best to counteract the various works 
of the devil. 

Well, that is what some are doing; 
and we are glad to announce that in 
addition to the score of private kin- 
dergartens begun here a few years 
since under such pioneers as Mrs. 
Alice Patnam, Miss Sara Eddy, Miss 
Bauer, Mrs. A. B. Scott, Miss Jarvis 
and others, there has been started 
within a few months a new move- 
ment in the way of charity kinder- 
gartens. 

Miss Ross, late of Columbus, O., 
has for six months past, had a train- 
ing class at the normal school of this 
county. 


In addition to those duties, she has 
on different occasions addressed the 
associated teachers of the county 
upon the kindergarten, and a more 
accomplished, effective and accepta- 
ble speaker on the subject it would 
be hard to find. 

It is also a relief, in connection 
with such a theme, which as we may 
rightly regard it, is near to the heart 
of Christ the great teacher, to find a 
truly Christian lecturer and teacher. 

We have sometimes had those who 
though perhaps deep in the mere the- 


‘lory or philosophy of the New Edu- 


cation, have yet lacke® that great es- 
sential which is the true foundation 
of a kindergartener after the ideal of 
Froebel himself, viz: a personal 
Christian faith; a life actuated by 
belief in and the love of God, as well 
as love of man and self-interest. 

How incengruous, in connection 
with such a theme, is free thought or 
a mere rationalism. Is not the kin- 
dergarten in itself a revelation? and 
was not Jesus the Christ the great- 
est, the original, the true kindergar- 
tener? 

Did he not reveal the teachings or 
interpretation of Nature? 

All honor to this lady and her as- 
sistants, several of whom have shown 
themselves true missionaries, begin- 
ning with nothing save faith, but see- 
ing the possibilities of childhood, and 
that the truest reforms for society 
must begin with them, they have 
stood up with these children of the 
poor and degraded, and reaching 
down (shall we say up?) to their lev- 
el, have inspired them with new aims 
and hopes. Those children hitherto 
ragged and dirty have put on clean 
faces at least, and their newly begun 
life has reacted upun their parents, 
many of whom loiter near the open 
doors to see how, why and whence 
have come these new impulses. 

They begin to be proud of their 
children, and will therefore treat 
them better than before. 

This period in their young lives, 
the public school, even if they at- 
tended it, would fail to fill up. 

There is nothing like the kinder- 
garten—the charity kindergarten. 

E.N. A. 





Wit it not be well to remember 
some of the most important habits in 
which the young should be constant 
ly trained till habit becomes second 
nature—for instance- the physical 
habit of personal cleanliness and neat 
ness, of quietness and proper silence 
and self-restraint; of order and 
promptness; of energy and power; 
the mental habits of close attention 
and observation; of comparison and 
deduction ; of reasoning and general- 
izing ; of remembrance and recollec 





tion; of prompt obedience too. 
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THE STUDY OF ENGLISH. 


Biitors American Journal of Education: 
Abe the incorporation of the 
Norman element into the Anglo- 


Saxon, the resultant English has been 
steadily throwing off the inflections 
of nouns and verbs. 

Now we have in the English noun 
only the remnant of the old genitive 
in our ’s of the possessive case. 

Even this inflection is used with 
very few nouns, such as represent an- 
imate objects and those inanimate ob- 
jects that are personified; as, the 
sun’s disc. 

The verb presents very few traces 
of its former inflections. The pres- 
ent indicative has cast away “‘est” of 
the second person singular, and “eth” 
of the third person singular, and as- 
sumes a terminal “‘s.” The other in- 
flections remaining in use are “ed” 
of the past tense, and ‘‘ed” and ‘‘ing” 
of the participles. When we add to 
these the inflections of the compara- 
tive and superlative degrees of ad- 
jectives and adverbs, we have com- 
pleted the grammatical treatment of 
English, except in the verb “to be,” 
and the pronouns. 

It wili be readily observed that our 
language has no claim to a grammat- 
ical treatment, except upon the points 
mentioned above. The function and 
value of Euglish words depend upon 
their position in the sentence. The 
structure of our sentences is logical 
snd not grammatical ; for there is no 
relation between the forms of our 
words; and, therefore, we have no 
demand for a syntax in English. Our 
inquiry naturally will be, “What is 
the best mode of teaching English?” 


The experience of 200 years ought 
to satisfy us that itis not to be taught 
successfully to children by means of 
grammars or grammatical methods. 
The failures of teachers and taught 
to attain any definite results in the 
solution of this difficulty, have driven 
teachers almost to madness and pu- 
pils to despondency. 

We shall attempt a satisfactory so- 
lution of this difficulty. To teach the 
correct construction of a written lan- 
guage we must pursue the same gen- 
eral plan adopted for teaching the 
spoken language. 

Now we know that unless the ear 
is trained to the correct pronuncia- 
tion and construction of our lan- 
guage in childhood, it is seldom if 
ever attained later in life. So the 
Written language, both in spelling and 
construction, must be taught early 
and thoroughly, just as the spoken 
language is taught to the child, first 
&8 words, then as sentences, and sub- 
sequently as paragraphs, and lastly 
88 connected discourse. If half the 
time now allotted to the stady of 


atic course of composition, much 
more progress would be made toward 
the mastery of our language. 

As in conversation the child learns 
by hearing correctly spoken language, 
so in copying and reading the best 
written articles daily through the 
whole school course will produce the 
best results, in connection with care- 
fully written original essays. Much 
patient labor and many corrections 
are requisite to elegance and accuracy 
of expression. 

The work of composition is much 
like that of sculpture. It must be 
studied in the best models; first, in 
its parts or members, and then, in 
their grouping; elegance of form 
must be found in the hand and arm 
and in their posture, with reference 
to the attitude of the whole body. 
The most beautifully formed hand, in 
the posture of defiance, while the 
body is bowed in reverential worship, 
would mar the whole effect, however 
well the statue may be finished. So 
in composition, the harmony of 
thought and expression are essential. 
Art in composition, in painting, in 
sculpture, in music, in architecture, 
is very much the same. We simply 
vary the material of expression. We 
may paint in words as well as colors; 
we may give expression to the pas- 
sions in music as well as in statuary. 
The elements that affect our taste are 
the same in all. 

H. T. M. 





SPOILED EYES. 


R. A. W. CALHOUN, the dis- 

tinguished oculist of Atlanta, 
was introduced to the late educa- 
tional convention, and read a paper 
on The Effect of Student Life on the 
Eyesight. 

After mapping out his subject Dr. 
Calhoun said that it is in the school 
room that the largest and most im- 
portant part of the child’s school 
life is spent, and while the whole en- 
ergy is bent upon the proper devel- 
opment of the brain, it is not seldom 
that too little attention is given to 
the trite maxim that only in a heal- 
thy body can a healthy mind live. 

At this time the eye must play the 
mediator between the brain and the 
subjects to be learned, and conse- 
quently the eye, which is itself de- 
veloping, undergoes powerful changes 
in proportion to the duties which it 
is called on to perform. 

In the school room there are two 
kinds of influences that work injuri- 
ously to the eyesight. Under the first 
are classed all: those things which 
compel the eye to strain itself in or- 
der to see distinctly small letters or 
objects. Under the second, all those 
which cause a congestion of or rush 





gtammar, were devoted to a system- 





the first belong bad ventilation and 
improper light, too small and imper- 
fect type, pale ink, many successive 
hours at the same kind of work, asin 
reading, etc., without rest for the eye, 
bad lights and keeping the eye en- 
gaged until late at night. To the 
second belong not only these things 
already enumerated, but also the con- 
struction and arrangement of the 
school desks and benches, which in 
many schools make it next to impos- 
sible for pupils to hold their bodies 
in a 
PROPER POSITION 

for any length of time. As to light, 
it is impossible to give the size a 
window should be to give a proper 
amount of light. A room 20 feet 
square should not contain less than 
70 or 80 square feet of glass. 

The best direction for the light to 
come is from the left-hand side, and 
from rather above than below the 
level of the head. Windows, there- 
fore, should not be run down too near 
to the floor, as they often do in class- 
rooms and offices. 

I cannot agree with the opinion 
often expressed, that the best direc- 
tion for the light to come is from di- 
rectly above. 

At the conclusion of the reading 
of Dr. Calhoun’s paper, he was asked 
what color the inside of a school 
room should be, and replied that a 
light blue was the best. 





A REVISION OF STUDY. 


T will be remembered that in a 
former issue we referred to the 
paper of Hon. M. A. Newell, State 
Superintendent of the Public Schools 
of Maryland, on the proposed ‘‘Revis- 
ion of the Common School Curricu- 
lum.” He said: 

“We are by nature and by training 
a conservative people, often clinging 
to the old because it is old and reject- 
ing the new because it is new. In 
speaking on this subject I want to be 
understood in speaking of the com- 
mon school as referring not to the 
common school of the “new depart- 
ure” type, nor of the ideal school so 
graphically described in the educa- 
tional journals. 

I mean the actual common school, 
which two-thirds of our American 
children must attend. In _ these 
schools the course of instruction ad- 
heres to the old traditions. First, 
the a, b, c’s, then the a-b, abs, then a 
little spelling and a little reading, 
then a little more spelling and a lit- 
tle less reading, then a little writing 
and a trifle of arithmetic and a few 
pages of geography, recited to-day 
and forgotten to-morrow, and with 
this equipment the boy must take his 
part in the battle of life. 





of blood to the head andeye. To 


In a revision of the common school 


eurriculum, the changes I would sug- 
gest may be embraced under three 
heads : 


1. The addition of new subjects of 
instruction. 


2. A new apportionment of the 
old studies with regard to the time 
devoted to them. 


8. A rearrangement of the studies 
in the order of time. 


Children should also be taught 
Christian morals and their duties to 
one another. The virtues of hones- 
ty, truthfulness and purity should be 
inculcated not on occasions merely, 
but “lime upon line, precept upon 
precept.” 

I would also suggest the teaching 
of the laws of health—not physiolo- 
gy, as it is now studied by advanced 
pupils, but a few simple homely les- 
sons. The revision will not be com- 
plete unless we add some form of 
manual industry. Girls should be 
taught needle work. I wish I could 
dispose of the boys as easily. They 
need the training, but the means of 
employing them are not so obvious. 
The proposed revision includes a new 
apportionment of the time given to 
the usual common school studies. 
[ would rob spelling of three-fourths 
of the time ordinarily given to it. 
I would discard English grammar al- 
together from the common schools of 
which I am speaking. 

Grammar, logic and rhetoric I 
would remand to the high school or 
the college. In place of grammar, 
so-called, I would give practice in 
speaking and writing English. 

I would cut off at least one-third 
of the arithmetic. The whole section 
on vulgar fractions should be ex- 
punged with the exception of such 
as ordinary life may require. Our 
decimal system is amply sufficient for 
the common school. History and ge- 
ography 1 would abolish in name, but 
not in reality. I would make them 
part of the daily readings and con 
versation between teacher and pupils. 

There should be new arrangement 
of the order of the old common 
school studies. The traditional or- 
der is: The alphabet, spelling, read- 
ing, arithmetic, writing, geography, 
grammar, history. A better order 
would be drawing, writing, reading, 
composition, arithmetic, history and 
geography. I have omitted grammar 
for ressons previously assigned. I 
have not mentioned spelling because 
I assume that constant writing will 
teach the spelling of words in gene- 
ral use.” 


<i 
—_ 


THOUSANDS of ladies to-day cherish grate. 
ful remembrances of the help derived from 
the use of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound. It positively cures all female 
complaints. Send to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, 








233 Western Ave., Lynn, Mass., for pamphlet. 
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IMPORTANT. 





O the school officers and teachers 
of Tennessee we are glad to pre- 


sent the following 


ENDORSEMENTS 
of this journal: 


OFFICE STATE SUPT. OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, i 
NASHVILLE, Tenn., July, 1880. 


I can cheerfully commend the 
American Journal of Education to 
the patronage of Tennessee teachers, 
superintendents and tax-payers, not 
only because of its general ability, 
spirit and usefulness, but because it 
gives more attention and space to 
notices of our owa schools and of 
educational movements in our own 
State than any other journal. The 
Tennessee (special) editor under- 
stands our wants and does not neg- 
lect them. Leon TROUSDALE, 

State Supt. 





WAKING UP. 





bla press of Tennessee seem to 
be in dead earnest on the ques- 
tion of education in that State. 

The Nashville Banner says: 

“This State exhibits a spirit of 
apathy in regard to the value’ of Nor- 
mal Schools truly deplorable and in- 
comprehensible. 

We have hitherto drawn our best 
teachers from those States supplied 
with Normal Schools, and there is no 
reason why we should not educate 
our own teachers as well as import 
them from elsewhere. Before the 
war, New England was the principal 
point whence the supply was drawn 
Now that we have through great trib- 
ulation secured one for our own use, 
we can in turn supply other less for- 
aunate States. The mystery of our 
own carelessness is the more strange, 
when we consider 

THE POPULARITY 

of Normal Schools in the older States. 
For instance, Ohio has 15 Normal 
Schools, 13 in Pennsylvania, 9 in New 
York, and the same number in IIli- 
nois, 8 in Missouri, 7 each in Massa- 
chusetts and West Virginia. New 
York appropriates annually $193,000, 
Massachusetts $75,325, Wisconsin 
$58,256 and Illinois $47,400, while 
Tennessee gives grudgingly $10,000. 
Private enterprise is better in Ten- 
nessee than public, as we have in this 
State, in connection with universities 
and colleges, seven other schools, 
white and colored, for the education 
of teachers. 

Only by the generosity of the 

PEABODY FUND 
have we a public Normal School at 
all. This generosity is the more sin- 
gular from the fact that Tennessee 


has been owing a large portion of the 
fund in the way of bonds, and has 
never paid one dollar of interest on 
them. We are certainly greatly in- 
debted to the influence of our late 
Superintendent, 
COL. TROUSDALE, 

who first secured it to the State by 
his personal friendship with the late 
Dr. Sears. Fortunately Dr. Curry 
seems as partial to Tennessee as his 
predecessor, and we will in all prob- 


proof of his kindly regard. 


*2 
ad 


OUR COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 








EN. EATON in his last report 
makes a number of valuable 


suggestions looking to the improve- 


ment of these schools. He specially 


ed schools. 
the number of graded and ungr aded | 
schools in separate totals. 


per cent. of the whole number; in 
New Hampshire, 82 per cent ; in Con- 
necticut, 83 per cent; and in each of 
the seven other States reporting, viz: 
Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, Tennessee. 
Virginia, West Virginia, and Nebras- 
ka, above 90 per cent. 

All other information concerning 
this class of schools in which so large | 
a proportion of our youth are educa-| 
ted is of a very general character. 
In the school system of each State) 
provision is made for the examina- 
tion, licensing, appointment, and su- 
pervision of teachers, but unworthy 
influence, as patronage and favorit- 
ism, too often, in fact, determine the 
appointment, while the tendency to 
tamper with 

TEACHERS SALARIES 
and the uncertain tenure of their 
office hinder still further the progress 
of the rural schools. Complaints of 
the existence of these evils come 
from States best prepared to resist 
their influence, as Rhode Island, 
where the people manifest constant 
and intelligent interest in the school 
affairs, and Pennsylvania, whose laws 
with respect to school supervision 
are among the best that have been 
devised in the United States. 

Great attention has been given 
during the year to this subject of ru- 
ral schools, especially in Massachu- 
setts, Ohio, Wisconsin and West Vir- 
ginia. The character of the instruc- 
tion imparted has been closely scru- 
tinized, the deficiencies exposed, and 
important changes suggested. 

In addition to improvement in the 
routine work the following reforms 





in the general conduct of rural schools 


are advised: better classification, 
longer terms, higher standards of qual- 
ifications for teachers, more intelli- 
gent supervision, professional super- 
intendents, &c. 
Gen. Eaton says that 
MISSISSIPPI 
shows a good record; 16,480 addi- 
tional youth of school age, an en- 
rolilment of 11,775 more in the free 
schools, and an average daily attend- 


ance of 2,997 more, with $113 647 


ability continue to receive substantial | more raised for the schools, and $48,- 


Better 
teaching, too, was doubtless had from 
the influence of the State Normal 


743 more expended for them. 


| Schools and of the institutes held by 


Gen. Smith, the State Superintend- 
ent, with good help, in several differ- 








calls attention to the great need of 
fuller information in the various State | 
and local reports concerning ungrad- | 


Only 11 States report | _ 


The percentage of the latter class | 
is smallest in Rhode Island, viz: 36) 
per cent; in Pennsylvania it is 65) 


ent cities consecutively. 


TEXAS 
shows considerable gain; 45,670 in 
enroliment in the public schools, 
| which were more numerous by 1,560 
he receipts for schools increased, 
too, by $113,420, and the expendi- 


Later re- 
and cities not at 
rst heard from indicate that the real 
| gains were greater than above stated. 
for both white 
jand colored pupils has been fairly 
| inaugurated under State auspices. 

The State College of Agriculture 
for whites had 248 students. 

ARKANSAS. 

The report from the State Superin- 
tendent for the year shows that, with 
|20,126 more children to be taught, 
| there were 19,302 more gathered into 
| public schools, under 583 more teach- 
jers and in 148 more school houses. 
| Receipts for free schools were $90,- 

753 greater and expenditures for them 
$57,056 more. In the two State 
schools for training teachers 4 years’ 
normal courses were provided. 

KANSAS, 


ures for them by $90,379. 


> ’ 
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Except in the average pay of 
teachers and the valuation of school 
property. allis progress here ; $65,260 
more raised for public schools, 412 
more of these built or opened, 512 
more with a graded course of study, 
2,900 more with uniform text bocks, 
an increase of 11 days in the average 
school term, and, out of 45,656 more 
youth of school age (poured mainly 
by large immigration into the State), 
30,628 more shown on the school 
rolls, with 16,783 more in average 
daily attendance. The chief State 
normal training, by county and State 
normal institutes, gave the greater 
part of the teachers 4 weeks’ instruc- 
tion in good methods; and many 
teachers availed themselves of the 
more extended normal courses, viz: 
two to three years. 

TENNESSEE. 


By a change in the school age 





(from 6-18 to 6-21) and by natural 


increase 65,726 were added to the 
number entitled to free schooling in 
1878-79. Yet of this large increase 
only 3,535 seem to have gone into the 
public schools, though 3,277 more 
pupils were reported in private 
schools. The average daily attend- 
ance in the former increased, how- 


ever, by 13,964; that in the latter, - 


only 1,729. There were 218 more 
school houses, 266 more schools 
opened (24 of them graded), 410 more 
teachers, and an increase. in the value 
of school property amounting to 
$111,286. The points of loss were 
8 days’ less average time of schools, 
$119,377 less money for them, and 
thus a failing off of $2.45 in average 
monthly pay of teachers. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

With 3,409 fewer children to be 
trained the public system here enroll- 
ed 5,842 more and had 3,635 more in 
average daily attendance ; there were 
176 more school houses, 215 more 
schools (23 more being graded), and 
384 more teachers; the school term 
was lengthened 4.4 days, although the 
receipts for schools were less by $47.- 
654 and the valvation of school prop- 
erty fell off to some extent. Thed 
State Normal Schools went forward 
with their work, though without the 
promised State appropriation, and so 
did one for training colored teachers, 
while institutes with $1,000 aid from 
the Peabody fund did much to im- 
prove the existing teaching force. 

NEBRASKA. 

This State added 19,381 to its 
youth of school age, 14,171 to its 
public school enrollment, 86 to its 
school districts, 86 to its schools (74 
to schools with more than 6 months’ 
session), 15 to the average days of 
school, 88 to the roll of its school 
teachers, $3.80 a month to the aver- 
age pay of women teaching, $3,621 
to the valuation of school property. 
$32,008 to its receipts for public 
schools, $11,797 to its expenditure 
for their support, and $205,441 to its 
permanent available school fund. 


Two fewer male teachers and a re- 
duction of $1.40 in the average 
monthly pay of men were the only 
fallings off. 

The State Normal School had 232 
students and graduated 50; a private 
normal had 70 students in a 5 years’ 
course. A new collegiate institution 
was added to the four already in ex- 
istence, and a theological school es- 
tablished in 1878 made its first report. 





To Accomedate the Pablic. 

The proprietors of that immensely popU- 
lar remedy, Kidney-wort, in recognition of 
the claims of the public, which has so liber- 
ally patronized them, have prepared a liquid 
preparation of that remedy for the special 
accomodation of those who from any reasoD 
dislike to prepare it for themselves. It is 


very concentrated, and as the dose is small, 
itis more easily taken by many. It has the 
same effectual action in all diseases of the 





kidneys, liver or bowels.—[Home and Farm. 
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Dip you seriously consider, and 
talk over and explain what avast and 
important work the teachers, who 
train and instruct the children how 


_ to be obedient, truthful, punctual, in- 


telligent citizens, are doing? 

If so, you have made a solid friend 
of good schools, of law, order, pro- 
gress, intelligence and prosperity. 





WISE WORDS. 


R. N. A. CORRINGTON, an 
intelligent, progressive school 
director in Dorchester, Ills., writes a 
letter to the editor of the Carlinville 
Democrat which contains many prac- 
tical, common sense suggestions, that 
may be of benefit to school officers 
in other localities and in other States. 
He says: ‘*The Address to School 
Directors by the teachers of the 
County Normal was certainly a step 
in the right direction. All depart- 
ments of human thought and human 
activity and industry have advanced 
with the years. , 

The farmer no longer cradles his 
wheat ashe did twenty years ago. 
But we have schools in our county 
that are taught in the same way, and 
have the same lack of the intelligent 
use of apparatus as those of twenty 
years ago. Within sight of these 
‘fogy’ schools may be heard the clat- 
ter of the improved self-binder, do- 
ing better and at less expense, twenty 
times the work of the man in the 
field with the old fashioned cradle. 

If our school officers realized that 
methods of teaching had improved 
as much as methods of farming, and 
that there were tools which put into 
the school would enable the teacher 
to do as much better, more rapid 
work, as the farmer can do better 
and more rapid work with the reap- 
ing machine and self-binder, should 
they hesitate what to do, and should 
they not do their duty at once? 

It is true that many school officers 
have never had their attention called 
to this matter, and hence have never 
looked at it in this light; and some 
will say that when they are convinc- 
ed that the best teachers are the 
cheapest, they will be employed, and 
that helps are necessary and should 
be in the school, they will put them 
there. This is just where the mis- 
take is made. After they are con- 
vinced, many of them will not move 
in the matter, because they are afraid 
of public opinion. They are afraid 
somebody will not like it! 

If a man by the exercise of his 
better judgment puts a piece of ma- 
chinery on his farm which enables his 
men to do ten times the amount of 
work they could do before, people 
approve of that; but when the same 
man uses the same good judgment in 
Behalf of the neighborhood and makes 





needed expenditures which enable the 
teacher to do ten times the amount of 
work he could before,people who ap- 
proved his action in the former case 
now begin to question and hesitate. 
Is not this inconsistent? 

If wise action is good for one, is it 
not good for the many? 

But some timid director says: ‘I 
think we ought to consult the tax- 
payers in regard to what we shall ex- 
pend for the schools.’ 

THE SCHOOL LAW 

of Illinois, section 48, savs expressly 
that the directors shall establish and 
keep in operation for at least one 
hundred ard ten days of actual teach- 
ing in each year, without reduction 
by reason of closing schools upon 
legal holidays, or for any other cause, 
and longer if practicable, a sufficient 
number of free schools for the acco™- 
modation of all children in the dis- 
trict over the age of six and under 
twenty: one years, and shall secure to 
all such children the right and oppor- 
tunity to an equal education in such 
free schools. 

They shall direct what branches of 
study shall be taught, and what 

TEXT BOOKS AND APPARATUS 
shall be used in the several schools, 
and strictly enforce uniformity of text 
books therein, but shall not permit 
text books to be changed oftener than 
once in four years. , 

It would make no difference if 
every tax payer in the district was 
opposed to having any school at all, 
or opposed to having any fuel, or op- 
posed to having any tools such as 
blackboards, maps, charts, globes,ete. 
for the teacher to work with, the law 
compels the directors to’ open the 
school and furnish it with these nec- 
essary things. 

If directors have not the courage 
to do what the law plainly says it is 
their duty to do, and what their own 
judgment tells them is for the best 
interest of the school, they would 
certainly do better for the community 
by resigning their office, and allow- 
ing somebody with moral courage 
enough to do their duty to be put in 
their places. 

Our efficient County Superintend- 
ent, Mr. G. W. Grubb, is doing much 
to raise the standard of teaching in 
this county, and under him none but 
thoroughly qualified teachers will re- 
ceive certificates. 

As directors, school officers and pa- 
rents, let us take more interest in our 
schools, visit them often, speak en- 
couraging words to teachers and pu- 
pils and see that they are thoroughly 
furnished with the appliances all our 
best teachers say are necessary in 
every school, and by earnestly work- 


ing in co-operation with the teachers 
and superintendent, we shall soon see 
better and more permanent results.” 


‘ 


Tue United States Commissioner 
of Education reports the schoob pop- 
ulation of 38 States to be 14,227,784. 

The number in daily attendance is 
only 4,919,408. 

Where are the more than 9,000,000 
who are out of school? 

What are they doing? 

Can you not gather in a few more 
into the public or private school? 

Certainly our schools and school 
facilities are not yet adequate to the 
demands of the hour. 





Can you not organize a course of 
Educational Lectures? 


During the winter from four to six 
stirring educational lectures should 
be given in every school district in the 
State. Press into the service the 
ministers, lawyers, doctors, teachers, 
farmers; ascertain who has power to 
interest and instruct the people, and 
have some good music, a fine recita- 
tion or two, and you will create a new 
and wider interest in the. work you 
are doing. 





Ir the crops are poor, the increas- 
ed price which will be paid for corn, 
wheat, flour, &c., will compensate for 
any shortage there may be, so that 
this is no time for countenance of, or 
patience with, cutting down teachers’ 
salaries; for allowing second and 
third rate politicians to creep into 
our school boards; for reducing the 
school curriculum to reading, writing 
and arithmetic: nor for any other of 
the various plans perpetually agitat- 
ed,by penurious folly, for “saving at 
the spigot and losing at the bung 
hole.” 


2 





WE beg leave to suggest that as a 
question of political economy it is 
cheaper to educate the people so that 
they can take care of themselves, 
rather than to be taxed to support 
them as paupers or to punish crimi- 
nals. 

Property, real and personal, pays 
the cost of and the enormous burden 
of expense of criminal prosecution, 
and criminal support. 

Schools, you see, are an invest- 
ment—not an expense. 


Ir will be a great benefit to the 
teachers, the editors and the people, 
to keep up an educational column in 
all the local papers. Put in short, 
telling items, and avoid long and use- 
less discussions of unimportant mat- 
ters. 

Do we not need wiser. men and 
women as law makers, as citizens, as 
administrators of public affairs and 
private affairs? We need more no- 
bility, and generosity, and intelli- 
gence everywhere. Intelligent teach- 
ers train the children in these direc- 
tions all the time. 








We need everywhere more compe- 
tent and better educated teachers, 
and we must pay them such wages 
and pay them so promptly and liber- 
ally as to command the best. 


<> 
_ 





It is well not only to remember but 
to make provision for the fact that in 
this country, where every voter is lia- 
ble to become a law-maker, we have, 
in addition to the millions of freed 
men and white men who can neither 
read nor write, another army of over 
9,000,000 growing up without any 
school training. 

Ought there not to be provision 
made to avoid the inevitable conse- 
quences that such a mass of ignor- 
ant voting will bring about? 

Would it not be wise foresight to 
increase our school facilities rather 
than to diminish them? to secure 
more competent teachers, rather than 
to employ ‘cheap and incompetent 
ones ? 

We suggest these queries for- the 
consideration of those who feel dis- 
posed to curtail instruction. 


2 


Sensible school officers hold on 
strong and long to an efficient-teach- 
er’ or superintendent. Dr. W. T. 
Harris was for 22 consecutive years 
connected With the schools of St. 
Louis, and they stand to-day among 
the first not only in this country but 
in Europe. 

Prof. Neeley of St. Joseph, Mo., 
has been elected and re-elected for 
about a score of years as superinten- 
dent of schools in that thriving city, 
and the schools are in an admirable 
and prosperous condition, 

Kansas City, for fear the State 
might foreclose a claim it has on Su- 
perintendent Greenwood, voted him 
an increase of salary during his ab- 
sence, being determined to hold on to 
a competent, efficient man. Do not 
change a school teacher or school offi- 
cer if they are competent and effi- 
cient. 








Do not get frightened because the 
speculators in grain and cotton and 
pork and whiskey talk about short 
crops. A year ago there was trouble 
to find room to store the grain raised 
—the country is full of produce—the 
railroads carry it from one place to 
another cheap, and there is plenty. 

Do not cut down the wages of 
teachers or estimates for schools be- 
cause it did not rain for a few days. 
That would be a short-sighted policy. 
There is plenty in this country, and 
to spare. 


State facts as to the progress the 
pupils are making, the increased at- 
tendance; invite patrons and tax- 
payers in to see what you are doing, 
and do something for them to see, 
Circulate the printed page. 
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5 ey taking charge of the Mississippi 

Edition of the American Jour- 
NAL OF EpucaTIon, we are prompted 
only by a desire to contribute all in 
our power towards making the schools 
of this State more efficient. As the 
principal defect of the system as it 
now exists, is a lack of Normal 
Schools, of teachers’ institutes, and 
effective local supervision, these mat- 
ters will receive our most earnest at- 
tention. 

We shall endeavor also to furnish 
such items as will keep our readers 
posted as to educational progress in 
the State, and we shall at the, same 
time do what we can to extend in our 
midst the circulation of a journal 
which has already done and is still 
doing so much for the promotion of 
education in the South and South- 
west. We also consider it more in 
sympathy with our public school in- 
terests, and better adapted to our 
wants in Mississippi, and the South, 
than any other educational journal 
published in the North or East. 

J. M. Barrow. 
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MISSISSIPPI INSTITUTES. 
EN. SMITH, the State Supt., as- 
sisted by Supt. J. A. Rainwa- 
ter, Prof. G. W.*Turner and Prof. J. 
G. Dupree, has just completed a se- 
ries of institutes held in central lo- 
caiities in the southern and eastern 
parts of the State. 

In most places they were well at- 
tended by teachers and school officers. 
To many of these, teachers’ insti- 
tutes were entirely new, some of 
them never before even having heard 
of such things. 

Supt. Rainwater, an experienced 
worker in institutes, contributed much 
to the interest and profit of these 
meetings. 

Profs. Turner and Dupree were 
also enthusiastic in the work, and 
delivered many instructive and inter- 
esting lectures. The efforts of these 
gentlemen demonstrated conclusively 
to the people of Mississippi that 
there is material within their own 
State which might be productive of 
grand results, if brought out and 
properly utilized in institute work. 

It was a matter of general regret 
that none of the Professors of our 
State University could be induced to 
assist in these institutes. It is pre- 
sumable that the best educational 
talent in the State is in this Univer- 
sity and the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, and could the Pro- 
fessors be induced to ‘give a small 
portion of their summer vacations to 
institute work, it would result in 
much good to the common schools, 
and also help their own institutions. 








Ger the children into schools, pub- 
lic or private; help them to help 


themselves. Give them the best and 
the most possible during the three or 
four years they can devote to school. 
They will need it, and the expendi- 
ture of time and money will come 
back ten fold. 


—-——_— > 


A PLEA FOR WOMEN. 


N his address before the Alumni 
Association at Oxford, Missis- 
sippi, Judge Arnold said : 


There are about as many poor 
girls in the State who are unable to 
educate themselves as there are boys ; 
and their condition without educa- 
tion, or with only limited education, 
is far more deplorable than that of 
boys. Access to the free schools, 
where 

ONLY THE RUDIMENTS 
of education are taught for four or 
five months in the year, is the extent 
of their advantages, under the pres- 
ent arrangement. Those who are 
able to go abroad, as we are in the 
habit of doing, alas, for most things, 


From the swaddling-clothes of the cradle 
To the shroud and coffin of the grave— 


or to other schools in the f tate, for 
better education, enjoy as yet, the 
privilege of doing so; but if they 
are unable to do this, they must do 
the best they can. The Staie has 
made provision and properly so, for 
the collegiate education of the white 
man,and the colored man, and for 
taking care of the deaf, the dumb, 
the blind and the insane: but none for 
the 
COMPLETE EDUCATION 

of woman. 

In China, cramped feet are essen- 
tial to female refinement; but with 
usas far as State policy is con- 
cerned, cramped education is the 
badge of distinction conferred upon 
woman | 

Now, I do not discuss the abstract 
question of the relative capacities of 
man and woman. Let it be admit- 
ted that woman is better or worse 
than man—that she is intellectually 
inferior, equal or superior to him, 
and in either case,I submit there is no 
good reason for 

NEGLECTING EDUCATION, 
or for denying her equal educational 
advantages with man. In a civilized 
country there can. be no palliation, 
excuse or justification for such dis- 
crimination against her. 

It would be disputing against the 
sun, todeny the 

JUSTICE OF HER CLAIMS 
against the State for better treatment. 
And I care not what may be regard- 
ed as her proper sphere in life, or the 
just measure of her rights in other 
respects, the State as a matter of 
wisdom, justice and fair-dealing 
should afford her the means of higher 
and better education—aye, sir, such 





education as to 





LIBERATE HER 
from her present helplessness and de- 
pendence and qualify her for any 
sphere, profession or pursuit, which 
inclination or interest may require 
her to adopt; and the necessity to 
her, for such education is augmented 
by the fact, that recent, and in my 
judgment, 
WISE LEGISLATION 

in the State, has completely emanci- 
pated her from the disabilities of cov- 
erture, and she may now contract and 
be contracted with, own and dispose 
of property and engage in trade or 
business, just as any other person. 
but to confer on her these powers, 
and yet withhold from herthe means 
of acquiring the qualifications neces- 
sary to exercise them intelligently 
and successfully, if it does not jeop- 
ardéze her rights and interests, it en- 
dangers the experiment. 


<i 
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WHAT TO READ. 





R. JOHN B. PEASLEE, Su- 
perintendent of Schools in 


Cincinnati, at the Atlanta Conven- 
tion said: 

“The right kind of reading will 
insure the right kind of thinking, 
and the right kind of thinking will 
insure the right kind of acting. 

I believe that gems of literature 
introduced into our schools, if prop- 
erly taught, will be able to elevate 
and make our bys and girls grow 
up into better and nobler men and 
women. 

At the shrine of noble thought the 
devotees of all creeds may bow as 
brothers, 

Let the public schools be the in- 
strument of forming this common 
love for the noble and the beautiful, 
and who will fail to acknowledge that 
they willhave performed a work of 
greater utility to man and added a 
thousand fold to their value as fac- 
tors in human progress? Who even 
among the uneducated has not felt a 
tinge of shame at the dullness of his 
own patriotism, on hearing the beau- 
tiful lines beginning, 

‘We cannot honor our country 
with too deep a reverence, we cannot 
love her with an affection too pure 
and fervent, we cannot serve her with 
anenergy of purpose or a faithfal- 
ness of zeal too steadfast and ar- 
dent!’ And what is our country? 
It is not the East, it is not the North, 
it is not the West, nor is it yet the 
South. What are these but the sis- 
ter families of one greater, better, 
holier family—our country? 

The practice, therefore, of memo- 
rizing the choice thoughts of our best 
writers should be made a prominent 
feature of the school work. By the 
aid of verse a store of beautiful im- 
agery and glowing sentiment may be 





gathered up in childhood which in 
riper years may beguile the heavy 
hours of langour, solitude and sor- 
row, may enforce sentiments of pi- 
ety, humility and tenderness; may 
soothe the soul to calmness, rouse it 
to honorable exertions, or fire it with 
virtuous indignation. 

What a beautiful lesson can be 
taught by the following lines from 
Whittier’s Snowbound : 

“Alas, for him who never sees 

The stars shine through his cypress trees, 
Who hopeless lays his dead away, 

Nor looks to see the breaking day 

Across the mournful marbles play; 

Who hath not learned in hours of faith, 

The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That life is ever lord of death, 

And love can never lose its own.” 


A PRESSING DEMAND. 


N that most admirable, eloquent 
and timely address delivered to 


the Alumni Association of the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi on the 28th of 
last June by Judge James M. Ar- 
nold, of Columbus, Mississippi, on 
“The School Laws and Educational 
Interest of the State,” we find the 
following statement—as to the 
“pressing demand in the school sys- 
tem,and how supplied :” 

In the last published report of our 
State Superintendent of Education, 
it is declared that the pressing de- 
mand of the educational system of 
the State, is well educated and 
trained teachers.—[{Report of Supt. 
Ed. 1878, 1879, 9.] 

Dr. Sears said in the early part of 
last year, that the great want of the 
South in this connection, was well 
educated and well trained teachers ; 
that the agencies to supply this want 
are 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES 

and Normal Schools; and that it 
was the purpose of the Trustees of 
the Peabody fund to devote the great- 
er part of that fund in aid of Nor- 
mal Schools and other agencies for 
the education and training of teach- 
ersin the South. And this policy 
has been adopted by the Trustees of 
the Peabody fund.—/Proceedings of 
Nat. Ed. Association 1880, No. 2, 
67, 68.] 

As we have but two Normal 
Schools in the State, one at Holly 
Springs for colored youth, and the 
Normal department of Tugaloo Uni- 
versity, also for colored youth, we 
are not in condition to expect much 
aid from the Peabody fund as long as 
it is devoted to aid Normal Schools, 
to educate teachers, and to help those 
who help themselves. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS, 
that is, schools designed to prepare 
teachers for the prefession of teach- 
ing, are now regarded in Europe and 
America, as important, if not essex 
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tial constituents of any general sys- 
tem of public education. And it oc- 
curs to common observation, that 
the advantages of special training in 
the art of teaching, cannot be less 
than they are in other arts and pro- 
fessions. - 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES, 

that is, meetings of teachers for 
short terms, under the auspices of 
the State and experienced educators, 
have been found of incalculable ben- 
efit to the profession of teaching, and 
the general interests of education. 
It appears from the last published re- 
port of our State Superintendent of 
Education, that the effort to hold 
Teachers’ Institutes in this State in 
1878, by aid received from the Pea- 
body fund, was highly satisfactary 
and accomplished much good for the 
cause of. education.—[Report of 
Supt. Ed. 1878, 1879, 10, 11.] 

In an address, prepared by Dr. 
Sears, just before his death, to be de- 
livered before the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction, speaking of 
Teachegs’ Institutes, he said: “To 
those who have never been specially 
trained for their callings, these 
meetings give new views, and new 
impulses, which are carried away, 
and which act ever after as a stimu- 


lus. To the 
TRAINED TEACHERS 


they are what the whetting is to the 
mowers scythe. Distinguished men, 
from the Governor of the State 
downward, add to the attractions of 
the sessions, drawing out large pop- 
ular audiences and putting them in 
full sympathy with the teachers. 
This incidental work of enlightening 


and ; 
INTERESTING THE PEOPLE 


as to the value and indispensable ne- 
cessity of universal education, is as 
important as the direct work of 
pregress in the art of teaching. I 
have many instances in which the 
people of a place have, for a week, 
been completely saturated with ideas 
of education, every other topic of 
conversation being banished for the 
time. The public addresses, the 
daily intercourse of the teachers 
with the families whose hospitalities 
they shared, and the beneficient in- 
fluence of the Teachers’ Institute 
held in a particular town or village, 
could be seen in the schools for years 
afterwards.”—[Proceedings of Trus- 
tees of Peabody Fund—1880, 118- 
119.} 

I submit however, that teaching in 
the public schools can never be at- 
tractive or generally efficient in Miss- 
issippi, until 

OUR TEACHERS ARE PAID 
more than at present. But there is 
reason to hope and believe that the 
recent change in the law, authorizing 
local school authorities to increase 





the compensation of teachers beyond 
the rate fixed by the statute, or to 
employ competent teachers at a less 
rate, will greatly improve this branch 
of the system. 

I venture to suggest, in the last 
place, that our present 

SCHOOL LAWS ARE DEFECTIVE 
in requiring the State Superintend- 
ent of Education to make reports to 
the State Board of Education, of 
which he is President, in not pre- 
scribing more definitely what his re- 
port shall contain, or what disposi- 
tion shall be made of them by the 
State Board of Education, and in 
not requiring the proper officers, wn- 
der pains and penalties, to make an- 
nual reports to him, showing among 
other things, distinctiy and separate- 
ly, what amount of poll and proper- 
ty 
“TAX IS ASSESSED 
and collected, and what amount of 
school fund is received from other, 
and what other sources, in each year. 
The records of the office, and the re- 
ports of our present Superintendent 
of Education, contain more informa- 
tion and intelligence than are re- 
quired or could be expected, under 
the present laws; but it strikes me 
that the Superintendent of Educa- 
tion should make report to the Legis- 
lature, that it should be prescribed 
with more certainty what his report 
should contain—that it should not 
embrace less but more, than section 
1998 of the Code of 1871, prescribed 
for the annual report of the State 
Board of Education, that it should 
show in addition to what was re- 
quired in that report, and among 
other things, distinctly and separate- 
ly what amount of 
SCHOOL TAX IS LEVIED 
and collected on persons and prop- 
erty, and what amount of school 
fund is derived from other and what 
sources in each district, in each year, 
that the proper officers, under pains 
and penalties, should be required to 
furnish him the necessary informa- 
tion for these purposes, and that his 
reports should be published and pre- 
served as that of other State officers. 
This, or something like this, would 
make the office of 
STATE SUPERINTENDENT 

of Education, a common centre to 
which all information on the subject 
of education would flow and from 
which it would be distributed; and 
its records would show definitely the 
resources for school purposes of the 
State, and every part of the State, 


and what the State and every school 
district in the State, were doing in 
behalf of education. 

\ 





Aut matter intended for publica- 
tion must be in the 4ands of the 
printer by the 15t» of the month pre- 
vious to dat» of issue. 


Ler it be stated and understood 
that education is an investment, not 
an expense. Money judiciously ex- 
pended for educational purposes pays 
the largest dividends. A truly edu- 
cated people are always a prosperous 
and happy people. 


Education pays. Ignorance costs. 


Ir our teachers train and educate 
the children into honorable citizens, 
active producers or contributors to 
the public welfare, we have done the 
very best thing for them, and with the 
money it cost to educate them. 

Our teachers are doing this very 
thing. 








There are a few great lights that 
blaze in the forefront of the historic 
heavens and attract the gaze of all 
men. It must be of great service 
that these mighty minds are kindled 
in the deeps of history. 





ARKANSAS. 


The schools of this State, both 
public and private, are in a more 
flourishing condition then ever be- 
fore. Hon. J. L. Denton has become 
the editor of the Arkansas School 
Journal, which is, in its paper, print- 
ing and typographic appearance, one 
of the most creditable school jour- 
nals published. Prof. Denton will 
make it first-class in matter, and the 
teachers and schoo] officers of the 
State should give it a liberal pat- 
ronage. Prof. Denton has said some 
of the best and most practical things 
we have published, and we regret to 
part with him as one of our co-edi- 
tors, but we shall “clip” and print 
his wise, kind, pithy, inspiring words 
right along. 

As a specimen of what the local 
papers in Arkansas are doing for the 
schools of the State, we present the 
following items from a paper in 
Booue county : 

RALLY HILL 
has a first-class school under the 
charge of Prof. Edwards, formerly 
of Arkadelphia, which has proved to 
be one of the favorite educational in- 
stitutions of our county. 

The enterprising citizens of 

DOUBLE SPRINGS 

have erected a fine college building on 
acommanding elevation overlooking 
the town, and have a first-class school 
taught there by that experienced and 
well-known educator, Prof. Stukey. 
Taken ‘altogether, it is one of the 
most desirable points for this purpose 
in the State. 

There is nowhere to be found a 
more intelligent and refined people 
than those who have settled near the 
famous Prairie Home male and female 
academy. The success of this insti- 





tution is not only to be regarded with 


enviable pride by its founders and 
patrons, but it gives us pleasure to 
bear testimony to the, efficient disci- 
pline and rare abilities of its schol- 
arly principal, D. W. Edwards, a. m., 
a graduate of the University of North 
Carolina, and formerlz principal of 
the Arkadelphia Institute at Arka- 
delphia. 


~<ti 
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Tue University of Mississippi 
elected three new professors on Sept. 
12, agg starts off not only with an 
able faculty, but with a large increase 
in the number of students. . 

Prof. J. M. Long of Missouri, was 
chosen to fill the Chair of Metaphys- 
ics, Ethics, Philosophy and Logic, 
vice Prof. Lyon, resigned. 

The new professor of Natural His- 
tory, embracing Geology, Biology, 
Zoology and Botany, is said to be a 
very competent man for the positiga. 

In fact, ali the educational institu- 
tions, publie and private, are in a 
flourishing condition. 


We want to say to the 200,000 
readers of this journal in the various 
States in which it circulates, in every 
issue, something more positive and 
definite about the progress of our 
schools. ~ 

Mississippi, with her fine climate, 
excellant and cheap land, increased 
railroad facilities, water courses, and 
nearness to market both north and 
south, is not attracting her fair share 
of immigration. Let us know in 
brief what is being done to better the 
schools and the school system in all 
parts of the State, and let it be pub- 
lished to the world. 


The first question an intelligent 
man asks, if he is to change his loca- 
tion and seek a new home, is, what 
are the facilities for educating the 
children? 


What response can Mississippi 
make to such inquirers? Let us hear. 


Or course there need be no antag- 
onism and should be none between 
the public and private schools. 


There is enough for each and all to 
do. Wesuffer not from knowing too 
much, but too little. 


Let us multiply all the agencies 
possible to educate the people, and 
above all things let us work harmo- 
niously and earnestly together. 

The Journat cannot allow its col- 
umns to be used to pull down at all. 
Allits energies and space must be 
used to build up, to show the people 
the power and beauty and helpfulness 
of education. 





<i> 
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{Fond du Lac Commonwealth]. 
Mr. 8. Ciark, one of Fond du Lac’s oldest 
citizens, states: I have used St. Jacobs Oil 
and am well satisfied that itis a splendid ar- 
tiele te relieve pain, and that very quickly. 
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THE ROLLA SCHOOL 





Editors American Journal of Education: 


rei I may not be willing to 
dispense with “ough” in spelling 
or to adopt any new system by which 
the words I have long known should 
become almost unrecognizable, still I 
believe in reforms and would advo- 
cate the publication of papers, maga- 
zines, &c., in the interest of certain 
definite and prescribed lines of work. 

For example, to give scientific in- 
formation, let there be scientifiqjour- 
nals; to give the political and gene- 
ral news, let there be political papers ; 
to give literary criticisms, let there 
be literary magazines ; to give church 
news, let there be religious papers ; 
and to give educational statistics, let 
there be educational journals. 

This is getting to be the case more 
and more every year; but if it were 
altogether so, we would then always 
know what paper to take up for the 
information desired. I find on ex- 
amining the American Journal of Ed- 
ucation that this definite and pre- 
scribed course is a prominent charac- 
teristic of its columns. It has one 
legitimate business, and that is infor- 
mation as to schools, school systems, 
school books, school furniture, and 
school men. 

In its pages the best schools are 
advertised, the best systems for or- 
ganizing and conducting schools are 
discussed, the best school books and 
furniture are recommended, and the 
best teachers are brought before the 
people. 

This is as it should be; and now, 
as the School of Mines at Rolla is 
not generally understood, we would 
like to say a few words about its po- 
sition, its ranks, its working,-and its 
faculty. 

The Missouri School of Mines and 
Metallurgy was established for the 
purpose of carrying out to their full- 
est extent the provisions of the Act 
of Congress creating Agricultural 
and Mechanical Colleges. It is the 
second School of Mines distinctively 
such in the United States, and its fa- 
cilities for teaching the arts and sci- 
ences connected with civil and mine 
engineering are unsurpassed. 

It should not, however, be inferred 
that this school gives instruction in 
civil and mine engineering alone. No, 
sir: the school has seven well-organ- 
ized Departments, viz: a Normal 
Course for teachers, on which the 
State Superintendent gives his certif- 
icate ; an Art Course, or Instruction 
in Drawing and Painting; a West 
Point Course of Mathematics; a 
Book-keeping Course; and a Lite- 
rary Course, including the English, 
Latin, Greek, German, French, and 
Spanish languages. These five 
courses are additions but not require- 





ments of the special technical courses 
in Civil and Mine Engineering. 

The faculty of the school, five in 
number, have been selected with 
great care, and each Professor has his 
own special work, to which he de- 
votes all his time and attention. The 
student here prepares himself for a 
profession on which he is ready to 
enter immediately after graduation. 
He does not say I can’t do this or 
that; but, according to the motto 
under which he always labors, he be- 
comes “ever ready” for whatever he 
may be called on to do. He can 
sketch, he can draw, he can paint; 
he can keep books for merchants, for 
banks, for railroads, for steamboats, 
and for manufacturing and mining 
companies; he can survey lands or 
lay out railroads, canals, etc; he can 
read, translate or speak foreign lan- 
guages; he can chemically analyze 
any substance you can give him ; and 
last, but not least, he can teach. 


Truly yours, R. W. Dovurtuart. 
ROLLA, Sept., 1881. 





IMPROVEMENTS NOTED. 


E should like, if we published 
a huge sixteen or twenty-page 
daily newspaper, to chronicle all the 
items of progress our friends so kind- 
ly send in to us. They ought to be 
noted in a brief way, and the col- 
umns of the local papers can be very 
profitably utilized by our teachers and 
school officers to do this. 
A correspondent from Centralia, 
Illinois, writes that the 
WILLOW GROVE SCHOOL 


under the careful, wise and energetic 
supervision of Messrs.” Webster, Mc- 
Cosh and Earl, directors, begins to 
assume a very attractive appearance. 
Quite a change has taken place, and 
we can now truthfully boast of as 
nicely arranged and as completely 
furnished a school house as can be 
found in the country. The change 
comprises many conveniences over 
the old condition of things, especially 
in the time saved by the pupils in 
getting into and in getting out of 
their seats. 

On entering the school room one 
is pleasantly impressed with the ar- 
rangement of the Patent Gothic 
Desks and Seats, with which the 
house has been furnished. 

The physiological result, the ease, 
comfort and health of the pupil, is 
an item of no small importance, an 
item school officers should certainly 
look after with more care. 

The teacher’s desk is also a very 
conyenient, neat and substantial af- 
fair. 

Patrons, we hope to have the best 
school the ensuing term that we have 
had for many years. See to it that 
your children attend regularly. This 





is the greatest drawback to our dis- 
trict schools. Let us work together, 
and we can promise a profitable win- 
ter session.” 
shieanaenisbialiiinenmadenaalne 
Prov, Lyncu secured Miss Thomp- 
son as a music teacher for the acad- 
emy atSalem, Mo. He has nothing 
second rate in or about his institu- 
tion. He demands, secures, and pays 
for the best in all departments, and 
his success is consequently assured. 
We congratulate the people of that 
section of the State on the superior 
advantages to be secured so near 
home in the Salem academy. 


The buildings, grounds and ap- 
pointments are all elegant, and the 
teachers in al] departments the best 
that can be secured. 

acmepensigntigtil ime vtetmermtea 

Oveur not our teachers to utilize 
the press more? 


Almost without exception, our edi- 
torial brethren are zealous friends of 
popular education. In every issue of 
every paper in the State there should 
be one or more strong educational 
columns. Teachers and friends of 
education may in ihis way mould pub- 
lic sentiment and educate the people. 
You are the one to do it; don’t wait 
for others. 

ee 

Iv the people who pay the taxes 
and the school officers were kept fully 
informed of the work done in the 
schools by our teachers, we should 
have thousands of enthusiastic sup- 
porters where, for lack of this infor- 
mation, we now have not only lack 
of interest, but fault-finding and op- 
position. 

This can be done by circulating 
papers which show these things, and 
by keeping up an educational column 
in the local papers, filled with short 
items of interest. 

Try it! 

Books, although silent, sound again 
all the notes of time; motionless, 
they repeat the strife of ages; with- 
out heart, they throb with all the 
emotions that have filled the noblest 
and the meanest souls! 

They redeem the past from death, 
and give to evanescent thought an 
earthly immortality ! 








To impart the gift of thinking to 
those who cannot think, and yet who 
could in that case think; this, one 
would imagine, was the first function 
a government would set about dis- 
charging. ; 

Our teachers are the prime and all- 
important factors in this, ‘the first 
function of a government,” to impart 
the “gift of thinking.” 


<i 
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Tae grandest “Object Lesson” dur- 
ing the year on this «ontinent will be 


the St. Louis Fair, opening October 
3d, and closing October 8th. 
You cannot afford to miss the at- 
traction this year. 
St. Louis will gladly welcome her 
friends, and be ready to entertain 
them. Come, and bring your friends. 


<a 
ae 


Tue lack of attention on the part 
of teacher or pupil is absolutely de- 
structive to good results. However 
bright the mind may be, itcan assim- 
ilate little unless it also has the power 
of real thought and steadfast atten- 
tion. 








Keep up a column in the local pa- 
per of educational items. Make 
them short, and they will be read 
with profit to all concerned. 


sasadiaee 

We err in making learning too ex- 
act and bare and in expecting a full 
grasp and ready application of it. 
It is something laid away rather for 
the future to fructify, and we may 
expect it to bear beautiful but di- 
verse fruit. 





it TSS en 

Food for children should besweet 
both for their bodily and mental diet. 
They require the saccharine in every- 
thing for a healthy growth, and fill- 
ing up the tissues against the bitter 
infusions of after years. Soon 
enough they develop a tuste for the 
acrid and stimulating. 


<i 





Is a reform practicable? 

Is it necessary ? 

How best can it be brought about? 

We offer, or rather, repeat the fol- 
lowing suggestions : 

The information which the voter 
needs cannot be sufficiently attained 
except through the channel of read- 
ing and writing. 

Divested of this qualification of 
intellectual culture—allowing the ig- 
norant man’s vote to be eontrolled, 
directed or purchased by the educat- 
ed or wealthy demagogue, would sub- 
vert our institutions. 

And are we not now suffering as a 
people, a nation, from having given 
the franchise, by the letter of the 
law which, in its conditions may be 
met by the physical man, to masses 
of voters whose act of voting is but 
a legalized farce? 

And is a reform practicable? 

Cannot our fundamental law be 
again amended so as to require an 
educational provision for the voter? 





lts Action is Sure and Safe. 

The celebrated remedy, Kidney-wort, can 
now be obtained in the usual dry vegetable 
form, or in liquid form. It is put up in the 
latter way for the especial convenience of 
those who cannot readily prepare it. It will 
be found very concentrated, and will act 
with equal efficiency in eithercase. Be sure 
and read the new advertisement for particu- 
lars.—[{South and West. 
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Sznp ten cents if you want to see 





sample copies of this journal. 
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Recent Literature. 


A Brier su? CompLete History or ENG- 

LAND, FRANCE AND GERMANY. By Mary 

Kelly. 

This is a most excellent condensation. The 
three great nations occupy parallel columns 
on each page, and the reader can see in an 
instant what great persons and great events 
were contemporary. This admirable plan 
is Miss_Kelly’s, and was prepared for her 
own pupils, without any thought of its ever 
being published. It is the ideal way to learn 
history. To teachers the book will be found 
very helpful. Price, $1.50. Single copies 
furnished to teachers with a view to intro- 
duction, at $1 per copy. Claxton & Co., 
Philadelphia. 





satan, 





THE DicTIONARY OF EDUCATION AND In- 
STRUCTION. Reference Book and Manual on 
the Theory and Practice of Teaching. For 
the use of parents, teachers and others. 
Based upon the Cyclopedia. of Education. 
By Henry Kiddle and A. J. Schem. 

The Dictionary is, in the main, a compila- 
tion of the articles embraced in only one of 
the eight departments contained in the Cy- 
clopxdia; namely, those on the Theory of 
Education and Instruction [Pedagogy and 
Didactics] which are designed to comprehend 
a consideration of the principles of educa- 
tion in each of its departments, with practi- 
cal suggestions as to the best methods of ap- 
plying them both in training and instruction. 
To adapt this class of articles, thus repro- 
duced from the Cyclopedia, to the wider use 
now intended, they have been, as far as 
secmed necessary, abbreviated, extended, or 
otherwise modified. In this way it is expec- 
ted that the Dictionary will supply a conve- 
nient manual for study and reference not only 
to teachers engaged in professional work, 
and in teachers’ institutes, but likewise in 
normal schools in which it is designed to 
serve as a text book on Theory and Practice. 
E. Steiger & Co.,25 Park Place, New York. 





A timely memorial volume of President 
Garfield will be published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., next week. Its title is ‘‘Gar- 
field’s Words: Suggestive Passages from the 
Public and Private Writings of James A. 
Garfield.””’ The volume will—‘Little Classic’ 
size,—be exquisitely printed and bound, and 
enriched with an admirable portrait and a 
memoir. The selections will contain all the 
notable passages in President Garfield’s 
speeches, orations, magazine articles and 
letters. The compiler is Mr. William Ralston 
Balch. The volume can be obtained through 
any bookseller, or direct from Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 





THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW for Oc- 
tober has an article on “The Idea of the Uni- 
versity,”’ from which we clip the following: 

“Universities cannot produce intellects, 
nor transform the weak and feeble into the 
strong and influential; but they can store the 
mind of ordinary capacity with the experi- 
ence of other men; they can enlarge the 
power of absorbing knowledge; they can 
discipline the faculties of mgmory, observa- 
tion and judgment. They can inspire the 
irresolute with noble aims; they cdn awaken 
the spirit of investigation and inquiry; they 
can show how to meet and overcome difficul- 
ties; they can prevent needless expenditures 
of force.” 





SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY, after the October 
number, will be called “‘The Century Maga- 
zine,’ and will be sent to any address, an old 
or a new subscriber, two years, with portrait 
of Dr. Holland, mounted, for $10 00. The 
Century Company, New York. 





APPLETON’S JOURNAL for October con- 
tains part fifth of Saints and Sinners, Sketch- 
es and Reminiscenses, English and American 
English, French Intellectual Life, Byron» 
Goethe and Mr. Matthew Arnold, An Adven- 
ture in the Phillippine Islands, Two Theo- 
ries of Poetry, The Meininger Company and 





the London Stage, Lawn Tennis and its Play- 
ers. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 





Wipe Awake. — The October ‘Wide 
Awake”? is notable for the inauguration of a 
Reading Union for the young folks, giving a 
Reading Course for the month of 16 pages. 
This will be a regular feature, forming a per- 
manent enlargement of the magazine. Hav- 
ing His Own Way, and Polly Cologne, are 
exceedingly interesting, as well as all else in 
Wide Awake. To meet in a measure the 
very large outlay which is incurred in the 
enlargement of the magazine, the yearly sub- 
scription price will be advanced from $2 00 
to $2 50. D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 





We have received a copy of “Help for 
Young Reporters,” published by Burnz & 
Co., New York. 

A few pages are devoted to spelling re- 
form, and an explanation of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican method, in which the merits of— 


“Tu lern, or not tu lern, that iz the questun: 

Whether tiz nobler in the mind tusufer 

The complex quiblz of ambiguus longhand, 

Or tu opoze with pen and} vois a thousand 
erorz, 

And by opozin end them,” 


are fully set forth. 

Students and others who design entering 
the stenographic profession wiil find this 
little book a very helpful companion. See 
card of Burnz & Co. in Sepfember number of 
JOURNAL. 


Our LITTLE ONES.—The present number 
of this delighttul magazine is the last of the 
first volume. After the December number, 
we understand, ‘“‘The Nursery” will be uni- 
ted and merged in this. Iam sure the chil- 
dren will not regret this, for it is in every 
way worthy to take the place of “The Nur- 
sery.” 





St. NicHoLas.— The Century Company 
announce that the ninth volume, which be- 
gins with the November number, will be one 
of exceptional variety and excellence. A 
new serial story by Mary Mapes Dodge, en- 
titled “Donald and Dorothy,’’ is promised, 
also a serial story by Edward Eggleston, call- 
ed “‘The Hoosier School-boy.”’ 





THE NURSERY, which has been a house- 
hold treasure in thousands of families all 
over the United States for the last fifteen 
years, will be merged into“ Our Little Ones,” 
and will be issued under both titles next 
year by the Russell Publishing Co., Boston. 





Ir we should not get the “blue 
ribbon,” the first premium on tie 
Patent Gothic Desks and Seats, we 
should—but we are confident we shall 
get it—so confident that we invite 
our friends to come and see the things 
that take it! 

We took it last year over Boston, 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, and 
all other exhibitors. 

Drop in at 704 and see us when 
you have looked over the attractions 
at the Fair Grounds. 





SHERMAN SPENCER is very anxious 
to have every teacher and every vo- 
ter have a copy of “The Voter’s 
Hand Book.” — It costs only 50c, and 
we rather think if you read the letter 
of Gov. Crittenden carefully, you 
will conclude that you ought to have 
one without delay. Send direct to 
Sherman Spencer, St. Louis, and you 
will get a copy by return mail. 





(<—@ Those of our readers afflicted with 
deafness, will do well to note the advertise- 
ment of H. P. K. Peck & Co., in another 
column. 


GENTLEMEN: I was suffe: 
densome tome. A vacation o 
prostration and 


from general debility to such an extent that my labor was exceedingly bur- 
a month did not give me much relief, but on the contrary, was followed by 







old energy 








With the tranquil nerve 
newer te yenore Fy joyed. Ifthe Tonic has not —— es 
astor 
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work, ecrua not on ge Ti pay | it the credit. Christian Church, RO 
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pha cia 
‘oith the Vegetable 
MANUFACTURED ‘BY TH THE D DR. HARTER MEDICINE CO., AO. 213 NORTH MAIN STREET, ST. LOUIS. 


Aromatics. It serves 
AN EXCELLENT LETTER. 
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HORSFORD’s ACID PHOSPHATE 
A Nerve Tonic. 
I believe that Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is 
a preparation of real merit, and valuable in 
cases when nerve tonics are indicated. 
Horine, Mo. J. E. MORRIS, M. D. 





Executive DEPARTMENT, 
City or JEFFERSON, Sept. 17, ’81. 


SHERMAN SPENCER, St. Louis: 
Sir—I am in receipt of the ‘Vo- 


State or Missoourt, 





Valuable Book Given Away, 
“Pleasure Resorts of St. Louis and Vi- 
cinity,” is the title of a handsomely illus- 
lished by you, ona plain, simple plan, | trated little volume, just issued by the 


for the accommodation of the masses Principal railroads centreing in St. Louis. 





ters’ Hand-book,” projected and pub- | 





of the people. It embraces much in| 
a small space, and as its demand will | 
be so great, it should be at a small) 
price. Few people of our fifty mil-| 
lions have their National and State| 


Constitutions. 


This plan of yours | 


will enable all to have them, in the| 


simplest form. I commend the work. | 


Every voter in our land is made more | 
| heretotore published. 


intelligent in the exercise of the high- 


general if not a minute knowledge of | 


the constitutions of his National and | 


| As the name indicates, it contains a de- 
| scription of the public gardens, pleasure 
resorts and picnic grounds in St. Louis, 
| and those located on the railroads adja- 
| cent to the eity. In addition to this, and 
that which makes the work especially val- 
| uable, is the fact that all of the noted min- 
| eral springs located in the Southwest are 
| Sally described. Location, best mode of 
| access, and the special medicinal virtues 
of the waters are clearly defined, and 
much important information given in re- 
gard to these health-giving resoris not 
‘The wonderful Ex- 


|celsior Springs of Western Missouri, in 


est right of citizenship, by having a| Clay County, near Kansas City, the wa- 


ters of which have effected many of the 
|most remarkable cures in this century, 
| are among the places desciibed. This val- 


State governments, and no man fully) \uable reference book will be mailed free 


understands the beauty of the two) 


| to all by sending address to 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 


systems of government, without some | Gen. Pass. Agent Wabash, St. Louis & 


knowledge of their constitutions. 


Yours, truly, 
Tuos. T. CritTENDEN. 


[Evansville (ind.) Journal}. 

Mr. Frank S. Mueller. 

streets cited to a “Journal” reporter the case | 

of Mr. Henry Rhenic, who for four years) 

suffered with Rheumatism, which was cured | 
by the use of two bottles of St. Jacobs Oil. 








Kip; 62 Fulton Street, New York City. en: 
also makes silk badges, rosettes, ete. Our 


readers will do well to send their orders to | 


Mr. Kip direct. See card in another column. | 





Good Hotels. 

Hotel accommodations for travelers are of | 
the greatest importance to persons who have 
to move about the country on business, or to 
visit Niagara, Saratoga, White Mountains, 
Coney Island, Long Branch or other summer 
resorts. ‘Just where to go”? is what every 
man wants to know when he leaves home. 
The Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, New York city, is a very 
popular resort, because the attendance there 
is prompt and satisfactory. The charges are 
reasonable and the menage complete; try it. 
Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first 
class hotel in the city. Be careful to see that 


Grand Union Hotel is on the sign where you | 
enter. 


Important to to . Travelers. 
Special inducements are offered you by 
the Burlington Route. It will pay you to 
read their adv-rtisement to be found else- 





where in this issue. 


Pacific Railway, St. Louis, Mo. 








Start in Business 


Fer yourself. For One Dollar I will send my 


| Recipe for Plating Table Cutlery, etc., giving 
925 West Franklin) 


minute instructions, so as to enable any one to 
take hold successfully atthe start. Table knives 


| aud forks, shears, scissors, knitting nsedles, 


| parts of sewing muchines, surgical instruments, 
watch-makers’, piano-tuners’ and draughts- 


| men’s tools, parts of guns, revolvers and pis- 
When you want gold or silver medals for | 
schools, colleges or societies, send to Robert} 


tols, harness trimmings, etc., are plated by my 
process. Warranted to wear three years. Ev- 
erything needed can be obtained in any city, al- 
mostany town. y 9 With the knowledge of this 
| business you can travel around the world, or lo- 
eate inany part of it. You need never be out of 
work. There is always a demand for this work; 


| there is no better business advertised. Woll 


worth $1 for use in your own family. Three 
years’ experience. PRactTicaL information 
given. Name this paper. 
14-10 12 ALBERT 4. COWLES, 
Pleasant Valley, Litchfield County, Conn. 








MA of Gold and Silver. Tie 
oy bestkind of Reward ever 
y given out in school or cel- 
lege. Greatest help to 

34 teachers ever known. Can 
be sent by mail. Send stamp for catalogue. Al- 
8o silk badges -— rosettes for committees made 
= order’ R. Kip, manufacturing jeweler, 

2 Fulton Street, "New York. 14-10 1t 
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THE GREAT 


GERMAN AEWEDY 
RHEUMATISM, 


Neuralgia, Sciatica, Lumbago, 
Backache, Soreness of the Chest, 
Gout, Quinsy, Sore Throat, Swell- 
ings and Sprains, Burns and 
Scalds, General Bodily 
Pains, 


Tooth, Ear and Headache, Frosted 
Feet and Ears, and all other 


Pains and Aches. 
ration on earth equals Sr. Jacons O1 
as a safe, sure, simple and cheap External 
Remedy A trial entails but the comparatively 
trifling outlay of 50 Cents, and every one suffering 
with pain can have cheap and positive proof of its 
claims. 

Directions in Eleven Languages 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS 
IN MEDIOINE. 
A. VOGELER & CO., 


Baltimore, Md., U. 8. Me 


No Pre 





THE ONLY Sarr 


IN EITHER LIQUID OR DRY FORM 
That Acts at the same time on 


THE LIVER, THE BOWELS,G 
\] «AND THE KIDNEYS. 
WHY ARE WE SICK? 


pew we allow these great organs to 
become clogged or torpid, and poisonous 
humorsare therefore forced into the blood 
that should be expelied naturally. 





LIVER COMPLAINTS, 


PILES, CONSTIPATION, URINARY ? 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
by causing free action of these organs and 

restoring their power to throw off disease. 
Why suffor Bilious pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
¢ Why frightened over disordered Kidneys! PY 
Why endure nervons or sick headaches? 
Use KIDNEY-WORTand rejoice in health. Y 
Itisputupin Dry Vegetable Form, in tin 
oans one package of which makes aix quarts of 
medicine. Also in Liquid Form, very Coneen- 
trated, for those that cannot readily prepare it. 
tw It acts with equal efficiency in either ferm. 
bd GET IT OF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, $1.00 rs 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 
(Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTSH, Yr. 








5 t0 $20 beinee? “Addres sningor & Co, 


Portland, Maine. 





$7 


A WEEE. $l2aday at home easily made. 
uguste’ tee —_- free. Address Trur & 


THE FIRST CARE. 





HE Lewiston Gazelte makes the 
following important suggestions 
which ought to challenge the earnest 
attention of the people who live in 
the country. We find in it a very 
suggestive and powerful plea for the 
formation of 
READING CLUBS. 
Please read it over carefully and 
see if itistrue. The Gazette aays: 
“The massing of humanity in our 


schools and the means of intelli- 
gence ; hence the superior intellectual 
life there. This superiority is daily 
drawing some of the best families 
from the country — families that the 
country cannot well spare. And this 
also explains why boys leave the old 
country home for the city. 

It is not because they are lazy, but 
because of the superior attractions 
belonging to things of the mind. 

Raise the intellectual life of the 
country up to the level of its physi- 
cal and moral life and the boys and 
girls will not wish to leave the dear 
old homestead, and farmers will be- 
come the most influential class of the 
Nation, inventing their own machin- 
ery, and able by the help of science, 
we have reason to believe, to make 
two blades of grass grow where there 
is one. The condition of his district 
school, then, should be the farmer’s 
first care. A good school is his 

GREATEST NEED. 

The isolation of country life makes 

the school problem a difficult one, but 
it can be mastered. After the course 
in the district school has been thor- 
oughly mastered, let him send to the 
nearest best school of higher grade, 
and so on till his children are equal 
in intelligence to those of the city. 
Indeed, instead of its being true that 
the farmer does not need much schoo! 
education, he really needs a better 
one than his city cousin. 
The daily contact of men of many 
minds and the many means of intel- 
lectual growth near at hand makes 
the man of the city intelligent, even 
though his school training may have 
been brief. Thé means of mind- 
growth is largely out of the reach of 
the country man.” 





A State certificate in Illinois, it 
will be seen comes to be of value to 
its fortunate possessor. In the re- 
cent examination, the time, place and 
conditions of which we published a 
short time since, there were fifty-eight 
applicants. They did not all present 
themselves, however, for examination. 

The papers after being sent in were 
examined by Messrs. Hull of Car- 
bondale, Andrews of Galesburg, and 
Smith of Dixon, and the names of 
those to whom the State certificate 
has been given by Supt. Slade are as 





follows: Chester E. Dodge, Chicago ; 


cities is favorable to the growth of 











J. C. Burns, Sparta; H. W. Brua 
and W. A. Reiss, Belleville; A. M. 
Hitch, Griggsville; D. W. Doran, 
Westfield; J. B. Estee, Woodstock ; 
G. Blount, Macomb; G. M. Herrick, 
Lena, all of Illinois; Miss L. M. 
Pendleton, Kilbourn City, Wis. 


<n 
—_— 


Everywhere the schools are full to 
overflowing, and in some localities 
there is talk of half-day sessions, so 
as to give allan opportunity to at- 
tend. We confess we should like to 
see this experiment tried to a limited 
extent, if it were practicable to do it. 
We are not sure but pupils would be 
better, both physically and mentally, 
for the change. 











The St. Louis Magazine. 


The St. Louis Magazine, now in its eley- 
enth year, contains a number of beautiful 
views of street scenes, public buildings, a 
fine picture of the world-renowned Union 
Market, and other illustrations of the city of 
St. Louis, besides a great variety of stories, 


poems, a profusely illustrated fashion article, 
and other timely reading. Sample copy sent 
for two three-cent stumps. Address “St. 
Louis Magazine,”’ 213 North Eighth Street, 
St. Louis. The magazine and ‘American’ 
Journal ot Education” both sent one year for 





Relectie Bicatioal Series! 


New and Standard Publications. 


Duaffet’s 
Method. 


(Hennequin’s) New French 


4 
Eclectic Atias and“Hand ‘Book of 
the United States. 


Ritter’s Geographical Studies. 
Ritter’s Comparative Geography. 


Standard Supplementary Readers. 
Eclectic History of United States. 
MecGuffey’s Revised Reading Charts. 
Eclectic Geographies, Census 1880. 
MeGuffey’s Revised Readers and 
Speller. 
Ray’s Arithmetics and Algebras 
Harvey’s Revised Grammars. 
Eclectic System of Penmanship. 


Andrews’ Manual ef the Constitu- 
tion. 


Andrews’ Elementary Geology. 
Gow’s Morals and Manners. 
Peaslee’s Selections for Memorizing 
x3"Price List and Catalogue on application. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


: Scie Cincinnati and New York. 
4-7t 





Are You Going West? 





All persons contemplating visiting or re- 
moval to Colorado, Wyoming, the Black 
Hills, Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Ore- 
gon, Washington or California, should cor- 
respond with Jas. F. Aglar, General Agent 
Union Pacific Railway, St. Louis, before pur- 
chasing tickets via any other line. Informa- 
tion of value relative to routes, rates, in- 
ducement to settlers, etc., together with care- 
fully prepared and reliable publications de- 
scriptive of the States and Territories nam- 


NEURALGIA, 
Nervous Irritability, Sciatica and all painful 
Nervous Diseases.—A treatise by a well-known 
physician, a specialist on these subjects, con- 


cludes as follows: ‘‘Neuralgia is one of the most 
painful of diseases, and is attended with more 
or less nervous irritation. Sciatica is also a form 
of neuralgia, and all painful nervous diseases 
come under that name. Neuralgia means nerve 
ache, and therefore you can suffer with neuralgia 
in any part of the body, as the nerves are sup- 
plied to every part. 

I have for many years closely studied the cause 
of neuralgia, and the nature of the nervous sys- 
tem. with the many diseases that it is subject to, 
and have fvund by ac-ual experience that the 
true and primary cause of neuralgia is poverty 
ofthe nervous flaid—it becomes impoverished 
and poor, and in sume cares starved, not because 
the patient does not eat, but hecause what is eat- 
en is not appropriated to the nervous system; 
there are many causes for this, but Pr. C. W. 
Benson’s Celery and Chamomile Pills have in 

my hands proved a perfect remedy for this con- 
dition and these diseasee.’’ 

Sold by all druggists. Price, 50 cents a box. 
Depot, 106 North Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md. 
By mail, two boxes for $1, or six boxes for 
82 50, to any address. 


DR. C. W. BENSON’S 


SKIN CURE 


Is Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 
ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 
SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINCS on 211 parts of the 
body. It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; 
cemoves tan and freckles, and is the BEST toilet 
iressingin THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, two 
bottlesin one package, consisting of both interns' 
and external treatment. 
All first class druggists haveit. Price$1. per packages. 


D&. BENSON'S Naw BOMEDY 
AND FAVORITE PRESCRIPTION. 








Allen’s Brain Food. 


A botanical extract, elias ab. atrengthens 
the brain, and positively cures nervousness, 
paveee debility, and all weakness of generative 

organs. Price $!;6 for $5, All druggists. 
Depot Allen’ 8 Pharmacy, 315 First Avenue, New 
Tot. fy SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 

- t 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 








Done in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solicited. Sena for esti- 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
contracting elsewhere. 


C. A. PIERROT, 


8129-11 917 North Sixth Street, Sr. Lours. 
STANDARD 


10,000 SO0Ks. 


NEWOV AND OLD. 
xP"Catalogues Free.<ey 
WANTED AGENTS: —I have special books 
for oot State what eotahoese you want when 
you wri DAN LINAHAN 








ed, will be mailed free upon lication. 
lé-de oon oe 


$88 Washington Avenue, St, Louis, M Mo. 
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Take a Ride 


—OVER THE— 


—AND YOU— 


WILL DISCOVER 


Why it is termed the Popular 


Passenger Line 


Of Ameoerica. 


xgr-Summer Tourists’ favorite route to the 


West, Northwest, North and 
East. 


Low Rate Season Tickets 


GRAND UNION TICKET OFFICE. 
120 N. Fourth, cor. Pine, St. Louis. 


J C. GAULT, H. C. TOWNSEND, 
Gen’1 Manager. Gen’! Pass’r Agent. 








North, West & Northwest. 
ITiS THE ONLY LINE 


Running Pullman Sleeping cars between 
8ST. LOUIS and — 
N 


A! 
ST. LOUIS and ROCK ISLAND. 
It is the SHORT LINE between 


St. Liocuis, 
Cedar Rapids, 
Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. 


Parlor Cars with Reclining Chairs between St. 
Louis and Barlington, and Pullman Sleeping 
Cars from Burlington to Minneapolis WITHOUT 
CHANGE. 

The FAVORITE ROUTE between 
St. Louis, Ottumwa, Des Moines, 

Council Bluffs, Omaha and Lincoln. 

U}-Passengers by this Line have only one 
change of cars between St. Louis and ! incoln, 
Nebraska Direct connections at Omaha with 

ugh trains on the Union Pacific Railroad for 
All Points in the Far West. 


The most pleasant route for Dubuque, Ra- 

cine, Mawoukes, LaCrosse, and 
ALL POINTS NORTH. 

Steel track and ens equipment, combined 
with their Great Through Car Arrangement, 
Makes this, above all others, the favorite route 
to the North, Northwest, and the Far West. 

it, and you will find traveling a luxury in- 


Ld of a discomfort. 
W. D. SANBORN, Cc. G. LEMMON, 


Gen’! Agent. Ticket Agent. 
12 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 112 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 


Louisville & Nashville Railroad 


“Evansville Route.” 


(Formerly St. Louis & Southeastern) 


THE SHORT LINE 
And positively the best route from 


Sst. iouis 


—TO— 
Nashville, Tenn., 
Where it connects for all points 
SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 

Including Pensacéla, 
Chattanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, New Orleans 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg, 


Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmond, thus form- 
ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 





Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
ser and Mail Route. It affords vou the advan 
tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 
to Nashville without change. 


offer this accommodation. 
This is the best route for 


Belleville, Shawneetown, 
And all points in Southern Illinois. 
It is the only line for 


EVANSVILLE 


And all points in Southern Indiana and North 
western Kentucky. 


Fer threugh tickets and full information cali 
at Ticket Office, 106 North Fourth Streets, op- 
posite Planters’ House. B. F. BLUE, 

Gen. Ticket Agt. 

JAS. MONTGOMERY, Gen. Supt. 

W.F. CONNER, Ticket Agent. 

106 North Fourth Street, St. Louisa. 





No other line can 








St. Lonis and Cairo Short Line 


VIA DU QUOIN. 
Shortest and Quickest Koute to 


NEW ORLEANS, MEMPHIS, 
MOBILE, VICKSBURG, 


And all Southern Cities. 


The only Southern Line running trains 
from Union Depot, and the onLY LINE 
running Pullman Sleepers through to New 
Orleans and Memphis without change. 


Ticket office, 104 N. Fourth Street, and 
Union Depot, St. Louis. 


E.H.COFFIN, GEO. W. PARKER, 
Ticket Agent. General Manager. 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS, 


Address, with stamp for reply, 
And write direct to 





J. B. MERWIN, 
Dealer in school supplies of all kinds. 
704 Chesnut street, St. Louis,Mo. 





Ch . 
T. J. POTTER, General Manager, Chicago. 















A°#?'16 °° BREECH LOADING SHOT 
"Weiaur 6lbs. Lencty 4 ft. 46 uf § 
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THE SAXON BREECH-LOADING SHOT GUNS 
Having been extensively introduced in ENGLAND and FRANCE, whero they have given universal satisfaction 3 
and, wishing to introduce them in the United States, we have concluded to sell a LIMITED NUMBER of this 
matchless weapon at a price which brings them within the reach of every one, 

The SAXON BREECH-LOADER hes a Blued Barrel, thoroughly tested, guaranteed perfect! 
safe and accurate, case hardened, handsome atock, and every part of if made of the very best material. 
Length 4 feet, weight 6 1-2 pounds. The improved patent breech makes it far superier to, and less Hable 
to get out of order than any other breech-loading Shot Gun in the world. 

Jpon receipt of 85.50, and the attached Certificate, before March Ist, 1882, we will ship the 
above Gun to any address in the United States. 
ey t®-CUT THIS CERTIFICATE OUT.—IT IS VALUABLE..43 @| 
Upon receipt of this Certificate, before March Ast, 1882, with $5.50, we hereby 
agree to forward to any addresss in the U. S., one of our Sazon Breech-Loading Shot 
Guns, and guarantee it in every particular. SAXON IMPORTING CO. 
fe | terCcuT THIS CERTIFICATE OUT.—IT IS VALUABLE..23 | 

The above offer is only made to introduce this incomparable gun in this country. To protect ourselves from 
dealers ordering in large quantities, we have concluded to insert this Advertisement, one time only, in this 
paper, hence require you to cut out the above certificate and encloseit to us with your order. We will notsell 
more than one gun to the same person, at the above price, and not then unless the order is accompanied by the 
above certificate. Our regular price is $15.00, and that amount will be charged unless order is accompanied by 
Certificate, Inno ease will we send more than one gun \ith each Certificate. If you do not wish a gun for 
your own use, you will have no troubie in disposing of it at a handsome profit. In selling samples of the 

fh **SSAXON” at 85.50 each, we are making an ENORMOUS SACRIFICE, but we feel suro that one gun 
going into a neighborhood will sell ten moie at our regular price. We wish to caution you against persons 
offering guns in imitation of the SAXON; to ascertain if the gun is genuine, see that the word “Saxon” i8 
stamped on it. The eporting papers generally, join in praising THE SAXON BREECH-LOADING 
SHOT GUN as being one of the most reliable Sporting Guns in the world. REMEMBER, this is a 








SPECIAL OFFER, and will not appear again, as we wish to introduce thoSAXON BREECH-LOADER 
in America as soon as possible. We guarantee this Gun to be exactly as represented, and will return 
the moncy if they are found to be otherwise. Should you desire it, we will send the gun C. ©. D., (with the 
privilege of examination) on receipt of $2.00, to guarantee us against loss by Express charges, If we are 
strangers to you we refer you to any Bank or Express Office in New York City. For $1.00 extra we will send 
with the Gun, one of Our New Sportsmen’s Cartridge Belta and 50 Mctallic Base Reloadable Shells, 
If you have friends in New York have them call and see us. 

Registered Letter, or Bank Draft payable to our order. Address, 


SAXON IMPORTING G2., 116 Chambers St., Now York City | 


IMITATION GOLD! 
We now offerto the readersof this paper a first-class watch 
in — Ss Heretofore a low-priced watch has been 
the poorest of investments, being of no value as a time-keeper, 
and a constant source of annoyance and expenso to its owner, 
The Watch we offer youisamarvel of aecuracy and snenmmets, 
and we are now, for the first time in the world’s history, able to 
«priced, perfectly reliable Watch, suitable for use 
ade Steamers, and other places where accurate time 








Send money at cur risk by P. O. Money Order, 




































the 
of 
ire he annexed cut shows the exact size of the Watch ; 
tho movements are nickeled and Swiss make, known the world 
6 ad iH ’ over for theirexcellency and fine finish. Thecaseis finis ‘rom 
a composition of metals so closely resembling Gold, that it is 
almost impossible forthe best ju gesto distinguish 
the difference. Itis the best substitute for Gold 
ever discovered and will stand the acid test. There 
is now a growing demand for jpst such a watch, 
and we propose to sell a limited number at a 
special low price, and wo believe tho vast army 
of Profeesfonal Men, School Teachers, Me- 
chanics, Farmers and Laborers, will appreciate 
this bargain, and continue to pure Tom us 
d ,asshown ih our 














thoroughly in- 
wwe mak 





illustrated logue. 
R ! Inordertomore 
nited 





T goods in 
unprecedented 





) 
, 
offer; Upon rece’ RE 
only $7.00 and this advertisement, we will 
forward, all charges prepaid, and nag tery to 
reach you in good order, one of the above de- 
scribed watches, securely packed in a wooden case, 
We can only send outa Iimited number of these 
watches at price named, and to protect ourselves 
from jewelcrs and others ordering in quantities 
wo will insert thisadvertisenent in this paper but 
one time, hence, require you cut if out and 
send to us with your order, that we may know you 
are entitled to the benefitsof this offer. Underno 
circumstances will we sell more than one watch 
at above price to any one person, but if others are 
desired we will furnish them at regular catalogue 
rice. Many of our agents sell this watch at from 
20.00 to$35.00. We will mail x 
at same time we send watch, and fe 
be so well satisfied that you will show catalogue 
and watch to your friends, thus assisting us in selling other goods of standard quality. which aro manu- 
factured from new and original designs, and which we guarantee togivesatisfaction. We will be responsible 
for money if sent by Registered Letter, P. O. Money Order, or Draft made payable to our firm. We will send 
the Watch C. O. D. with privilege of examination, provided you send $2,00 to guarantee us nstI-ss by 
™ express charges; but if you send us full amount with your order, we will prepay all shipping charges and 
ship watch on day order is received. As to our responsibility, we refer you to any Vank in this City. If you 
do not order at once prescrve this advertisement for future use. yousend us #1.00 extra when you order 
Watch, we will send a handsome Watch Chain and Charm made from a composition metal resembling Gold. 
al Address G. W. PETTIBONE & CO., No. 25 Maiden Lane, New York City. 


The PATENT GOTHIC DESKS are INDESTRUCTIBLE DESKS 
CENTREVILLE HicH SCHOOL, Texas. 
J. B. MERWIN, 704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo.: 
My Dear Sir :—Somewhat more than two years ago, we purchased 
one hundred of your Patent Gothic Desks. We are greatly pleased 


with them. Not only do they admirably economize space, and sus- 
tain the back of the pupil by their peculiar and judicious construction 
on physiological principles, but there is one quality of which I would 
particularly bear record—and for which I can commend them—their 
indestructibility. Not one breakage has occurred among them all. Suc- 
cess to them and in 8 pa enterprise in Texas, is our invocation. 


y yours, Prov. 0. P. MoORoHAN, 
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Wedding and Visiting Cards 
INVITATIONS, 
TICKETS, PROGRAMS. 


~~ 


FINE?” 
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~>915 N. Sixth Street, 


==) MANUFACTURER OF (=> 


Sa erg — »® ADVERTISING CARDS b> 





The Best Werk at Low Prices 
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CARDS, CIRCULARS, 


CHECKS, NOTES, 
CATALOGUES. 


St. Louis< 
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BLACK BOARDS 


For Day Schools For Sunday Schools 


WITH A PERFECT BLACK SLATE SURFACE 


i \ 


J.B.MERWIN’S 
BLACK BO oy: 5i8) 


E ae 


ALL SIZES 
HOLBROOKS LIQUID SLATING 


J.B.MeRwIN, 


704 CHESNUT ST 


Sr.Louis Mo. 
STYLE A. 





STYLE B. 


MADE WITH HOLBROOK'S IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING. 


The Blackboard has now become an indispensabie article, not only to 
School Teachers and Sabbath School Superintendents, but also to all classes 
of instruetors, including mothers at home, lecturers and professors, and it is 
admitted by all, that in no way can impressions upon the memory of the 
children be made so lasting, as by means of illustration upon the black- 
board. Sup«rintendents of Sabbath Schools will find the style “A” peculi- 
arly adapted to their wants, as the illustrations may be drawn at leisure 
during the week, and the board then rolled up and carried to the school. 





Styles, Sizes and Prices. rere ah 00 
Style a, No. 1 2x3 feet (see cut)............ $1 00, The above are mounted on rollers, with ho 
Re: tocksebiahve Sbvenphaa ent 1 35 | and rings tor hanging up. 

ss 3, BEER. cpeevens dcescucasebesenes 1 80 | Blackboards of Wood, Walinat Frame. 
nin ig PE cncedonwesesenesecyebnebe 2 25) | Style B, Size No. I, 2x3 ft, ‘(see cut) bSoureait $3 5 
“tes SER ae eee 2 70 | B, BXBH Me... ..cecceeees 5 DW 
~ SUN wine ncennasntesciebnebonces RD hae - Ss 7 eee 7 Ow 
as Be SEB ccvconnensenesee onenneneh 300; *‘ she 3... REPS SRSRERRE RRR 4 9 & 
cand 8, __ RS SET ETS 3 60 -? = 5, 426 coves... seeeeeeseees 12 & 
oe ee cand ons qoese 420 





32.I send No. 1 and 2, + -y A, by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. Send direct.<@3 
Il ship by express, and orderi parties will — specify the style ot board wanted 
whether a, or B, and number, a o. 1,2,3,4 


I also supply Liquid Slating for B lackboards on the walls of schoel houses, which efands the 
test of use and time, See the following: 


ENDORSEMENT. 


Qffice C. B- Clark, Architect, 
J. B. Merwin—Dear Sir: The blackboards made ot HOLBROOK’S ao ee Slating, 
school houses of St. Louis by you, give fect satisfaction. ‘They are both durable an 
cal. I have tested this matter so ¢ that I now make it a part of my 
schoo! buildings, that the blackboards shall be put upon the walls, 79 sh 
Holbrook’s Liquid Slating. Respectfully, Cc. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


ecobnbom!- 

yA contract in al) 

be made of your 
CLARK. Architect, 


J. B. MERWIN. 
Manufacturer and Dealer in Schoo! Supplies of all Kinds, 704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mc. 


put on the 


Natural History Charts. 


BY C. GILBERT WHEELER, 


Professor in the University of Chicago. 


Form- 
erly Assistant State Geologist of 


issouri. 

The set consists of six numbers, one each ef 
the following: Mammalia; Birds; Reptiles and 
Fishes; Invertebrates; Plants; Minerals, Rocks 
and Fossils. Each Chart is however complete 
in itself, and can be purchased separateiy. 

There are in a)l nearly a thousand illustrations 
and the natural colors of the various objects are 
faithfully given. The plates are not printed in 

colors, but are lithographs carefully and labori- 
ously colored by hand, the only method employ- 
ed in scientific illustration where accurate and 
satisfactory results are attained. The execution 
is of a character not heretofore seen in charts, 
but only in such works as the Monographs of 
leading scientists or the publications of learned 
societies. Priceof each chart, mounted, 4x3 ft, 
$7.00; or the entire set of six, "38 00 
8.J. WHEELER, 80 Clark St., 


: Chicago. 
14-30 1t 


(ntlines of Determinative Mineralogy 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


These outlines will prove of service to the 
young student. With this little manual in one 
hs and, a hammer in the other, an’! a pair of stout 
shoes on his feet, he may make his tramps avail- 
abse for physical recreation and the gathering of 
useful and interesting information.—[The Mary- 
land School Journal. 


This is a useful device for insuring practical, 
personal work in the study of mineralogy. It 
is designed for the analysis of minerals, as a 
botanical manual is for that of plants. The 
comparatively small number of species to be de- 
scribed, however, makes possible clear, large 
type, plenty ef space and a most convenient 
tabular arrangement of the matter, all of which 
is in pleasant contrast to the crowded pages of 
our botanies, and far less suggestive of aching 
eyes and heads. The plan of arrangement strikes 
us us exceedingly convenient and practical, and 
one cannot look it over without ee to try 
it straightway .—[lowa Normal Monthly. 


The present volume will be found useful in af- 
fording means of elementary practice in such 
experiments as are needed by those beginning 
the study, and in presenting a fund of informa- 
tion on the subject heretofore attainable only by 
reference to expensive text-books.—[The Teach- 
er, Philadelphia. 


The increasing interest felt in instruction in the 
natural sciences has created a demand for just 
such manuals as this. Practical mineralogy 
opens an interesting fleld for study, and this 
work is admirably adapted for the use of the 
practical mineralogist and prospector and for 
instruction in schools and academies.—[N. Eng. 
Jour. of Ed. 

Price. one dollar. 


3 Half price for introduc- 
tion. 


io Teachers we at with a sample copy for 
fifty cents. WHEELER, Publisher, 
14-10 1t 


80 Clark Street, Chicago. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED, Cata e sent Free. 


VANDOZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 





‘Large magnifying power. 


Best Schoo! Report Card Published. 


Aids teachers in curing tardiness; interests 
arents. Send 3 cent stamp for s»mple card. 
Packages of 50 sent post-paid for 20 three. cent 
stamps or 100 for $1. Address all orders or com- 
munications to S. 8. McBride, West Farming- 
ton, Ohio 14-9 10t 


Good Printing at Reasonable Rates, 


——< eo —— 
SLAWSON & CO., 


BOOK AND JOB 








ST. LOUIS. 





Estimates of cost of 
any kind of Printing or 
Binding furnished with 
pleasure. All work in- 
trusted to us will be 

romptly and neatly 
} mang at lowest rates, 
and shipped to any part 
of the country. 








Send for testimonials and mode ‘of treat- 
ment. Address Drs. Kitzmiller & Kitz- 


(te Speedily and py apd Cured, 
miller Piqua, Ohio. ~14-3 1 


5-3 





Interesting Announcement. 





To all who have not the means of availing 
thémselves of the advantages offered by our 
higher schools, and to teachers who desire to 
improve themselves, the following must prove 
of much interest: By means of a system of in- 
struction by mail, develcped by the undersign- 
ed, the best of these advantages can be brought 
to your very homes. For particulars, address 


*w. H. MILLER, Box 147, 
Bunker Hill, Illinois. 


A Bargain! A Good Magi¢ Lantern! 


13-6 14-5 





It has 80 slides, mostly astronomical, and is 
for sale at our office. Theslides alone are worth 
$100, at catalogue prices. The whole will be 
sold very cheap. 

We have also for sale cheap, 

A Solar Microscope, 
English make, with set of mounted objects. 
Address with stamp 
_ J.B. MERWIN, 
704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis. 


for reply, 
14-8 It 





Catarrnx 


Rev. T. P. Childs, Troy, Ohio has the only 
known means of Permanent Cure for this 
loathsome disease. A full Statement of his 
method sent free. CuRz yourself at Home 
No charge for consultation by mail. Address 


REV.T.P CHILDS TROY. OHIO. 


146 15-5 
$66 a week in your own town. Terms and 
$5 outfit free. Address H. Hatuert & Co. 
161 8. Jefferson St., Chicago, IIl., 


Pertland, Maine. 13-10 14-9 
2-Ton Wagon Scales, $40; 4-Ton, 


<) $60. The Little Detective, $3. ~ 


for Price List. 























CHICACO SCALE CO. 


oa) 





Aids to School Discipline. 


Miss Mary Lez, Newport, Ark., 
writes us under date of June 15, ’81, 
as follows: “I received the school 
aids three months since, and am much 
pleased with them. My pupils ar 
delighted ; each one trying to excel 
the other. I haye never seen aby 
thing stimulate pupils so much. ! 
would not on any account do withow! 











them.” 





